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The chief vurvose of this pudlication is to distribute information on aero- 
nautics to the flying persounel in the Regular Army, Reserve Corps, National 
Guard, and others connected with aviation. 

---900--- 


GREETINGS FROM THE SECRETARY OF WAR 





I have always sought to insure thatthe interests of the National Guard shall re- 
ceive careful consideration in the formulation of War Department policies. I have 
been especially interested in the aviation of the National Guard, and I desire to 
exnoress to the Governors, State Adjutants General and the commanders ofthe National 
Guard Divisions my avoreciation for their cooveration with the War Department in 
securing suitable ground facilities forthe aviation units of the Guard. Quarters, 
hangars, shops and servicing equipment now available permit efficient o»eration. 

I have noted with satisfaction the high morale and efficiency disnlayed by the 
air squadrons during their annual encamoments and exercises. The pilots of these 
squadrons have also made a distinct contribution to the national welfare by fur- 
nishing aid in flood relief, in searching for lost aviators, in obtaining weather 
data for the Weather Bureau, and in many other ways. The aviation activities of 
the National Guard have fully maintained the splendid tradition of readiness for 
service which the Guard as a wnole has long suvvorted. 

I extend to the aviation personnel of the National Guard my heartiest congratu- 
lations uvon the success you have attained and my best wishes for your further 


success. 
| fr etal 
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GREETINGS FROM THs CHIZF OF STAPF, U.S. ARMY. 





I desire to extend warmest greetings to the aviation personnel of the National 
Guard and to felicitate you uvon your record of achievement. It has been a pleas- 
ure to me to witness your steady growth in efficiency and to find you so success- 
ful in your efforts to obtain better airp]. nes end equioment for your squadrons. 

Your accomplishments in imoroving the state of flying training in the units 
have been noteworthy. The increase in formation and cross country flying and in in- 
strument and night flying has done much to add to your readiness for service inthe 
field. Itis a great satisfaction to know that you are so well prepared to share 
withthe Air Coros the duty of providing aviation'scontribution to National Defense. 

I know the National Guard divisions all feelthe greatest pride in their obser- 
vation squadrons and I can assure you that the Resular Army is havpyin the thought 
that these nineteen splendid units are available to supvort our overations. 

Please accept my best wishes for your continued success. 


> 4 ( adl 
Apt. V sy. 4 
MALIN CRAIG, 
Chief of Staff, U.S. Army. 
“> V-7009, A.C. 








SN July, 1920, Major Ray S. 
‘\ililler, of St. Paul, Minn., 

“ gathered together several war- 
Ae) time and bernstorming vilots 
—_ “ and formed the first National 
Guard Air Squadron in the United States. 
Today, Major Miller commands the devel- 
opment of that prepeer group, the 109th 
Squadron, 4th Division Aviation, which, 
in spite of hardships and vicissitudes, 
and through the svlendid unselfishness 
of its personnel, has grown to its pres- 
ent enrollment of 22 officers and 95 en- 
listed men. 

The home hangar of this Squadron is 
located at the Holman Municipal Airport 
in St. Paul. This excellent airport, 
named in memory of the late Charles . 
"Speed" Holman, nationally famous flier. 
of a decade ago end a home town rae f is 
located within the city limits of St. 
Paul 
east of the court house and central 
business cistrict. 

The airvort is desirably located with- 
in a horseshoe bend in the Mi sai set ppt 
River, on flat ground, nestling within 
encirclinz hills. The field, altitude 
703', is earth-filled and is constantly 
being extended and imoroved under Gov- 
ernment supervision. The improvement 
of the airport, in fact, is an adjunct 
of another imoortant Government project 
in St. Pavl, which is the practical 
head of navigation on the Mississinpi 


, only one and one-half miles south- 
r 





River, namely, maintenance of naviga- Squadron headquarters for visiting 
tion, as the earth pumped from the fliers, and don't forget that, since we 
river bed to maintain the channel is are practically downtown with our air- 
used to fill in the airsort, extensions. pert. the most dangerous hazard of the 
At present, the field has two paved run-|trip, the ride from the field to the 
ways, ae by 150', and one turf run- /[ hotel, is practically eliminated. 
way N.W./S.5 3600! by 600', and the ---900--- 
usable area of the field is marked with ' 
boundary markers. The field is equipped | ReCOGINITION OF NATIONAL GUARD SQUADRONS 
with a coce beacon flashing "S," flood 
lights, rotating beacon, and a teletype-| The 19 National Guard Sauadrons were 
writer operated by the Department of Federally recognized on dates given be- 
my sige — re eng day | low: 
and night, e usual obstruction mark- | Squadron Division State te 
ers are Zuraished, and every facility, |“YGotn ~aéth~ limecsta Jan l?,1921 
for servicing aircraft is available 104th 29th Maryland June 29°1921 
hours a day. . be. SD 10lst § 26th iass. Nov. 18,1921 
The Squadron hangar is 120' by <00 105th . 30th Tennessee Dec. 4,192] 
and includes, in addition to hangar _ 113th 38th ndiana Aug. 1,1921 
space, a shop, garage, armory, adminis- 106th lst .Alabama Jan. 21,1922 
tration office, officers' club roon, 10e2nd 27th New York Wov. 44,1922 
shower and locker rooms for enlisted 110th goth wissouri . June 23,1923 
men and officers, and rooms for comnu- 120th 45th Colorado June 27,1923 
nication, photographic and medical sec- 1llith 36th Texas June 29,1923 
tions. The styine equipment consists 118th - 43rd Conn. Nov. 1,1923 
of Douglas 0-38's. 115th 40th Calif. June 16,1924 
Naturally, the Squadron in its long _ 103rda e8th Penna. June 27,1924 
and eveniful career has engaged in many} 116th 41st Wash. Aug. _6,1924 
flying activities, some of which were 154th * Arkansas Oct. 24,1925 
unusual and interesting in the extreme. 107th gend Michigan May 7,1926 
For example, in 1922, the Squadron was 112th 37th Ohio June 20,1927 
on active duty for three months in the 108th 35rd Illinois July 1,1927 
119th 44th N.J. Jan. 1,1930 
-<- V-7009, A.C. 





| the temperature was 





Z4TE DIVISION AVIATION, MIWNESOTA NaTIONAL GUARD 
(109th Observation Squadron) 
HOlman Municival Airport, St. Paul, Minn. 


forest regions of northern liinnesota dur- 
ing the extensive fires, and took every 
advantage of the excellent ovportunities 
afforded to engage in diversified tyves 
of flying under the most unusual condi- 
tions existent. 

During National Maneuvers in 1931, 
Major killer, Squadron Commander, was 
selected as group commander. Also engag- 
ing in the Maneuvers from the Sauadron 
were Caotain G.M. Palmer, Army Instruc- 
tor; Captain A.W. Nelson, Overations Of- 
ficer, and Lieuts. Thomas D. Lane and 
Hal S. Paul. 

Weather conditions throughout the year 
in St. Paul are sufficiently diverse to 
afford the oppor bunt ey of flying under 
any conditions from the tropics to the 
Arctic. In the, summer temperatures 
range uo tg 106°, and in the winter 
down to 35 below zero. For a stretch 
of 3 days in Mg roomy: | and February,1926, 

elow zero every day 

and reached the frigid depth of 3” be- 
low. If the officers in Phe squadrous 
further south will couple that last 
statement with the fact that all our 
ships except one are open “pee it will 
be quite apparent that, while we have 
our heat waves, we get an excellent op- 
ortunity to cool off. However, under 
he most inclement weather conditions, 
the drill attendance vercentage has 
kept up remarkably well. 

The latch string is always out at the 














GREETINGS FROM THE CHIEF, NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU. 


The National Guard is proud of its air units. The state of training and the esprit of its nineteen 
squadrons measure up to those fine standards and traditions established by the airmen of the Regular 
Army. ‘This is not surprising, since some fifty percent of our flyers won their wings at the Air Corps 
Training Center, while the remainder proved their right to fly in the rigorous schools of the great com- 
mercial lines or during the World War. 


Well do we realize, however, that these things alone cannot account for the outstanding efficiency 
of our air units. To the Regular Air Force for its consistent cooperation and helpfulness must go a 
large share of the credit. Probably in no other arm or service does such intimate liaison exist. The 
results attained in this instance should prove a beneficial object lesson to both the National Guard and 
the Regular Army. 


1 congratulate the officers and men of the National Guard aviation units on their high morale, 
their unselfish devotion to duty, their loyalty, and their keen desire to serve the best interests of 
their Siate as well as the nation as a whole, and | extend my best wishes for their future well being. 


Wh 


MAJOR GENERAL 
CHIEF, NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU. 
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29TH a AVIATION] MARYLAND NATIONAL GUARD 
104th Observation Squadron) 


a Logan Field, 


a f/ HE 29th Division Aviation, the 
fy eyes of "The Blue and the Gray 
¥ Division," is composed of the 

104th Observation Squadron (23 

officers and 8 nen) the 104th 

Photo Section (1 officer and 20 

en), and the 104th Medical Detachment 
l officer and 5 enlisted men). 
HISTORY. 

During 1919 and 1920, the Flying Club 
of Baltimore was organized, and such in- 
terest in aviation Was aroused in and 
around that city that the Air Coryos was 
prevailed unon to send planes each Sat- 
urday to Baltimore for the use of Air 
Coros Reserve officers who were members 
of the Club. ifuch use was made of this 
service. It was during a celebration 

iven in Baltimore that the present 
ogan Field received its name. A most 
unfortunate aircraft accident occurred, 

a Nieuport 28, flown by Lieut. Pat me Sa 

crashing cesvltihg in nis :dbath. Shortly 

thereafter, the fiela which was used for 
this demonstration was named Logan Field. 

Upon the passage of the National De- 
fense Act, orovisions were made to form 
Observation Squadrons in the National 
Guard, and duri the latter part of 
1920, General Milton A. Reckord, the 
Adjutant General of Maryland, appreciat- 
ing the interest being shown in aviation, 
pequeeses that a Squadron be established 
in Maryland. 

During March, 1921, a group of five 
Air Corps Reserve officers met with a 
representative of the State of Maryland 
to formulate plans for the establishment 
of such a Souadron. These men were 
Major George L. Jones, Captains John A. 
Hambleton, Paul V. Burwell, ii.D. Tipton, 
Temple N. Joyce and ‘Lieut. Charles A. 
Masson. At this meeting it was agreed 
that a Squadron could be formed, and 
Major George L. Jones was recommended to 
command the organization and supervise 
the formation of the Squadron. Several 
days later, Caotains Burwell, Tipton and 
Lieut. Masson were commissioned and as- 
signed to assist in the forming of the 
Squadron. From the first meeting in 
March, 1921, until June 22, 1921, the 
the 104th Observation Squadron was re- 
cruited up to strength and Federally re- 
cognized on that date. Shortly thereaf- 
ter, the 104th Photo Section and the 
104th Medical Section were formed and 
Federally recognized. 

General Charles T. Menoher was Chief 
of the Air Corps at the time and Gener- 
al William Mitchell was his assistant, 
and through their officeswe were able to 
have assigned several "Jennies" for our 
sole and separate use. Four war-time — 
Bessoneau hangars were obtained, and, 
with the use of several old buildings on 
the field for headquarters, we were k 









Baltimore, Md: 


ready to go to war. 

During the winter months, drills were 
held at an armory in the city and, with 
the first call of the robin heralding 
spring, we transferred our operations to 
the field. 

On the Decoration Day following the or- 
ganization of the Squadron, an aircraft 
show was held at Logan Field, aad this 
was continued for ten consecutive years. 
In this manner the public had an o»rvo0rtu- 
nity to inspect the various types of air- 
crartt and witness demonstrations in the 
gentle art of flying in all its phases. 

During the early part of 1922, Major 
Jones ey RS and shortly thereafter 
Capt. Hambleton did likewise. Captain 
Burwell was vromoted to a Majority and 
be placed in command of the organiza- 

on. 

Our first encampment in the field was 
during July, 1922, at Lane hay Field. Col. 
Danforth was then commanding officer at 
that field and he, being a former Nation- 
al Guard officer, appreciated our many 
difficulties. It was through his efforts 
that our lS-day period was made more 
pleasant and effective from a training 
standpoint, as he permitted the officers 
to oe any and all ships on the field as 
rapidly as they qualified. Rex. Stoner 
was Lngineering Officer of the A.C.T.S., 
and he turned over for our use SE-5's, 
TM's, Bokxers, DH's and, ewe pe wer gs € we 
were permitted to get a bit of dual-ina 
Miartin Bomber. At the end of this cam, 
five practically new "Jennies" were turn- 
ed over to us to fly home and add to our 
"covey" of three in the hangar at Logan 
Field. We looked forward with much 
pheadies to returning to Langley each year 

rom 1922 to 1926, inclusive, as we were 
able to obtain a diversified bit of fly- 
ing training, using the A.C.T.S. shins. 

e to business which required him to 
be absent from the State, Major Burwell 
resigned during 1924, and Captain Tipton 
was promoted to a Majority and placed in 
command. He took the Squadron to Langley 
Field for his first camp as commanding 
officer in 1925. 

By the next camp time, in 1927, it was 
felt that we had progressed sufficiently 
to go into the field proper, i.e., out 
in the great open spaces, so Shepherd 
Field at Martinsburg, W. Va., was picked 
as the site. An ad’ance detail preceded 
the Squadron about a week, and when we 
arrived a trim looking mess shack and 
other ae eee had been thrown together 
in a beautiful apple orchard bordering 
the field. It was a lucky site, as the 
Mess Officer, toward the end of camp, re- 
alizing we were ahead of our allowance, 
would give us fried apples for breakfast, 
apple sauce for lunch and ome ie for 
supper. Field camps were held a 
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Martinsburg in 1927, 1928 and 1929, and 
during these three encampments we wor x- 
ed very closely with the 29th Division 
Staff, who were located at Cascade, Md. 
During 1929, regulations were a 
ated vermitting a new staff officer, 
wn as Division Aviation Officer, and 
Major races was transferred to the 
29th Division Staff as D.A.0., during 
June, 1930, and Capt. Charles A. Masson 
was promoted to a Majority and placed 
in command of the 29th Division Aviation 


in June, 1930. 

Daring August, 1930, the Squadron re- 
turned to manener Field for its summer 
encampment to obtain practice in aerial 
gunnery and bombing, and the 15-day pe- 
riod was devoted entirely to this work. 

During the fall of 1931, the 29th Di- 
vision troops, desiring to have their 
air service somewhere near their own 
camp at Cascade, built a permanent set- 
up on the Devartment of Commerce field 
at Frederick, Md., and by camp time the 
new quarters were available and remain 
our camo site to date, being used durig 
1931, 1932, 1933 and 1934. 

During 1935, the 29th Division avia- 
tion encamped at Middletown Air Devot, 
along with the 28th Division Aviation 
of Pennsylvania, to cooperate with the 
Sra Corps, acting as a reserve for the 
lst , whose main force was in 
around Watertown, N.Y. This coming 

ear we return again to the hills of 
a ge = to carry on with the 29th 
Division, which will be assembled as an 
entire unit at Indiantown Gap, Penna. 

This air unit was exceptionally fortu- 
nate in its early days to fly with 
"Jennies," and ouite a few cups were 
won in formation contests at air shows 
in competition with the Regular Arny, 
Marines, Navy and other Guard units 
throuzhout the east. The organization 
from its inception has played hard when 
it was time to play, and has been just 
as much in earnest during working hours 
as any unit in the service. 

The outstanding feature of the or 
zation is the fact that from the da 
of its Federal recognition to the pres- 
ent time there has not been a fatal ac- 
cident; in fact, no real serious ones; 
and when one takes into consideration 
the ships flown in the beginning without 
parachutes and the transition toheavier 
service types during the last seven 

ears, it is believed that such a record 
s wore” of more than passing comment. 
e Airvort — Logan Field 

The field is municipally controlled, 
and the State rents a portion for han- 
gars, as well as the use of the field 
proper, from the i There are three 

ar 


runways, all of whic e over 2,000 
feet. The entire field is available 
for landing. Weather Bureau and Depart- 


ment of Commerce service are available. 
rs are the old army type,steel 


frame with tar-covered corrugated iron 


—4 


fe | 


sheet sides and roof and, while not mod- 
ern or up-to-date, they adequately take 
care oy our present needs. or adninis- 
tration purposes there are two portable 
oe ae dings of wood construction, 
which are adequate for our needs under 
the present set-up on a leased field. 
The cong 4 has just received a »oroval 
from the Federal Government (PWA) to 
complete its new airport, and the State 
will undoubtedly arrange for adequate 
modern hangars and administration build- 
ings. In fact, drawings and plans are 
now being studied with this odject in 


view. 
rof Flyinz Acti e 
— zation 


ne activ re re) 
is an abbreviated form of the Training 
Directive of the Air Corps. Flying is 
very strictly controlled bert opera- 
tions with a view of diversifying the 
flight training to follow the Air Corps! 
py oncaeid gy the winter months 
November lst to April lst) airways,in- 
strument and radio flights are carried 
on after classes in radio buzzer and 
other types of ground nS DE- Com- 
mencing April lst to camp period, a tac- 
tical problem is developed by the in- 
structor, progressing from week to week 
to develop tactical work commensurate 
with the requirements to be encountered 
while in camp with the Division as a 
whole or the Division Staff, as the 
Case may be. Unusual methods developed 
by this organization and strictly ad- 
a to are as follows: 

1) One ordered drill period each 
week, on Saturday from 2:30 »o.m. until 
dark, and all officers and men of the 
Squadron, Photo Section and Medical 
pegs ion Carry on their resvective duties. 

2) a. Officers of the grade of Cap- 
tain for the past five years are assign- 
ed to staff work, as de tment heads, 
i.e., Headquarters, Medical, Overations, 
Plans and Training, Ingineering and Sup- 
ply. Junior officers are assigned to 

hese sections as assistants, and each 
year a re-assignment i: made. 

b. The balance of the junior officers 
are assigned to other sections, i.e., 
Photo, Radio, Transportation, Armament, 
Mess. There are also assistants assign- 
ed in each of these sections to avoid 
any difficulty should an officer resign 
or be absent because of ill health or 
business connections. Over a period of 
years every officer learns the duties 
and requirements of the various sections 
in a squadron, and it better lifies 
him later to command the Squadron in 
peace time or in time of emergency ade- 
quately to fill any vacancy. 

c. Visual charts of attendance by sec- 
tions are maintained by section leaders. 
Visual charts of flight time, as well as 
types of missions, are also maintained. 

. Section leaders prepare winter 


ad Traini 





training programs for their own sections 
“Ccont mued on page 12). 
+ V-7009, A.C. 





























38TH DIVISION AVIATION, INDIANA NATIONAL GUARD 
113th Observation Squadron) 


“j| HE 113th Observation Squadron, 
3] 38th Division Aviation, was or- 
ganiged in February, 1921, and 
: reorganized as the 137th Squad- 
"|, ron (Observation) on August 1, 
1921, at Kokomo, Indiana. The . 
personnel was obtained by original com- 
missions and enlistments. Redesi t- 
ed as the 113th Souadron tieammeatnant 
on January 10, 1923, disbanded June 9, 
1926, and reorganized at Indianapolis, 
June 10, 1926. 
Commanders: Major Wilbur Fagley ,Feb- 
ruary 19¢1,to June 30,1922. 
Major James C. Patten, July 1,1922, 
to June 9, 1926. 
luajor Richard F. Taylor,June 10, 
1926, to September 10, 1932. 
Present commander, Major Oliver H. 
Stout, since September 11, 1932. 
During the World War there was a 
Squadron bearing the number "113",name- 
ly the 113th Aero Service Squadron,or- 
ganized at Ellington Field, Texas, per 
par. 3, SO. #65, Hars. Ellington Field, 
March 13,1918. Redesignated Squadron 
'C', Ellington Field, July 24,1918. As 
of December 1, 1918, Squadron 'C! was 
consolidated with other. Ellington 
Field Squadrons (A,I, K, N, X and Z), 
to form the "Flying School Detachment, 
Ellington Field", per par. 7, $.0.294, 
Hqrs. Ellington Field. This Flying 
School Detachment was demobilized at 
£llington Field, September 1, 1919. 
The Historical Section of the Army War 
College is now engaged in a study in- 
volving final cases of reconstitution 
of World War units and their consolida- 
tion with existing wits. It has been 
recommended that the World War 113th 
Aero (Service) Squadron be reconstitut- 
ed and consolidated with the present 
113th Observation Squadron. However, 
the recommendation can not be acted up- 
On until the entire study is co wks. 
Stout Field, the home of the 38th 
Division Aviation, consists of 220 
acres situated about 45 miles south- 
west of ‘the center of the city. Facil- 
ities include a brick Headquarters 
building with hangar space 100 feet by 
120 feet with shop and operations of- 
fice, officers' locker room, armament 
section, stock room and Quartermaster 
supply room on the ground floor; squad- 
ron offices, enlisted men's locker roon, 
Parachute room and four class rooms on 
the second floor. There are three met- 
al hangars with concrete floors situat- 
ed north of the administration building 
‘also a one-stony building housing the 
113th Photo Section, 113th Medical De- 
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Stout Field, Indianapolis, Ind. 


;two rooms devoted to the use of visiting 
;pilots. The restaurant is open between 
the hours of 7:30 A.M. and 5:00 P.M. and 
all day Sunday. South of the Administra- 
tion building is a small brick building 
housing the Communications Section of 
the squadron and the oil house. All 
ae except the three metal hangars, 
are heated by steam from a central plant 
in the basement of the Administration 
building. The field is equipped with 


|boundary lights, lead-in and obstruction 


lights. Boundary lights do not burn all 
night, but a watchman turns same on when 
needed. There is installed a 25,000 gal- 
lon storage tank using the Aqua System 
for delivery. There is an underground 

| pipe line to switch site east of field. 
There are no runways, but the field is 
iwell drained and is usable at all sea- 
isons of the year. 

{! The ground for Stout Field was pur- 
‘chased by the State of Indiana in 1927. 
In that year two metal hangars were mov- 
ied from Kokomo, Indiana, and re-erected 
lon the new Field. Improvements came 
‘slowly at first. Several years were re- 
quired to level off the surface of the 
ifield. In 1929, the State bought and 
jerected a third steel hangar. In that 
jyear also the Curtiss Flying Service 
i\leased a portion of the field and erect- 
led the present brick hangar and Adminis- 
\tration building and the building now 
loccupied by the restaurant, Photo Sec- 
ition and Medical Detachment. In 1931, 
jthe State bought and converted to the 
use of the 38th Division Aviation all of 
jthe facilities of the Curtiss Flying Ser- 
vice which had abandoned its Indianapo- 
lis base. 

| In 1934, projects for the improvement 
jof Stout Field were initiated under 
\f.E.R.A. and subsequently continued un- 
der’ W.P.A. A drainaze ditch was dug 
along the north and west boundaries of 
the field. A second story on the east 
Side of the Administration building was 
constructed to provide additional class 
rooms and additional space fo. an enlist- 
ed men's locker room. Also a rew heat- 
ing system, utilizing a hand-fired, coke 
burning boiler and unit heaters, was in- 
Stalled. The facilities of the photo- 
graphic and communications sections were 
enlarged and modernized. 

Projects now under way will provide ad- 
ditional hard surfacing around the main 
hangar building, a six car garage, an 
oil house, an ordnance storage magazine 
on the west side of the field, the til- 
ing and filling of the drainage ditches 
on three sides of the field, an outdoor 





| 





partment Detachment, a restaurant and 


— 


pistol range, and an indoor rifle range. 
(Continued on page 9). 
5- , V-7009, A.C. 





\LOlst Obdserva 
Boston Airport, 


fy ARLY in 1921, the Air Service 
way Of the Massachusetts National 

Ses Guard was organized by a group 

or war-time pilots and observ- 
‘aaa Crs who were then members of 

the "Archie Club," the member- 

of which was composed of AirService 





shi 
officers who flew over the front lines. 
Known as the lst Aero Unit, the Scuadron 
+ gpa mmsied recognized November 18, 

At the time of Federal recognition, the 
organization was distinctly "on the 


ground." The quarters vrovided for as- 
se1bly were in a State armory in the 
heart of the City of Boston, and there 
were no organized flying facilities. The 
Boston Airoort did not come into exist- 
ence until 1922, and the little flying 
done by the pilots of the Scuadron was 
performed at the old Army Reserve sta- 
tion at Framinzghean, Mass. 

After the estadlishment of the Boston 
Airport, tne Squadron was issued two 
standard Air Service hangars which, af- 
ter much _ delay, were erected vy the 
State. For the first year of active 
flying, the organization was loaned a 
few Jennies. Tt was not until the sec- 
ond year that the Squadron had its own 
airplanes. The facilities of the air- 
port were orimitive in the extreme. It 
was months before any water was avail- 
able, either for servicing Hisso's or 
washing faces, and the effect of an af- 
ternoon's flying off the cinder runways 
made the lack felt the more. It was 
years before light, vower and telephones 
were installed. For eizht years the san- 
itary facilities consisted of the well 
known outdoor contrivance. A gradual 
increase in quarters at the airport took 
shape in the form of two old war-time 
shacks, moved trom the old cantonment at 
Camp Devens, 30 miles away, and one port- 
able building of the type ordinarily pur- 
Chased by the foot. The only heat avail- 
able to stave off the rigors of New 
England winters was given by numerous 
coal stoves of various sizes and vintag- 
es. During the winter months, the heat- 
ing of oil and water was accomplished 
concurrently with the thawing out of 
personnel. During this time the organi- 
zation was still quartered in the city 


men ey and as it increased its person- 
nel, the quarters there proved almost as 
inadequate as those at the Airport. 


There came a day when the enlargement 
of the Boston Airport left the Squad- 
ron's hangars located in the exact cen- 
ter of the flying area, and it was many 
months after all other buildings had 
been moved before the hangars were moved 
to a new location at the edge of the 
field. This move did the buildings no 
good. They soon became so decrepit that 
the Militia Bureau sent several revorts 
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tion Squadron) 
Boston, Mass. 
| conperning the "lack of suitable housing 
facilities." The officers of the Squad- 
iron had made repeated efforts to obtain 
|; State funds in order to improve the quar- 
| ters and to centralize activity by pro- 
|viding soace enough at the Airvort so 
| that the armory quarters could be abandon- 
ed. All such efforts hed met with fail- 
ure which, as subsequent events »vroved, 
was the greatest fortune the Squadron 
could have had. The situation had become 
so acute in 1932 that it was anparent new 
querters were imperative. Conseauently, 
an aporopriation of $250,000 was asked of 
the State, and it was received. #ith 
this sum, and with building materials and 
lebor at their lowest levels, the organi- 
=o built the.present sumotuous cuar- 
ers. 

These facilities co:aprise hangar and 
shops, office and assembly spaces, all w- 
der one roof. The ouilding has a»oroxi- 
mately 45,750 square feet of floor space. 
The hangar is 110 feet clear width and 
165 feet long, with e2 feet clear under 
the roof trusses. The hangar door is 100 
feet wide and is of the electrically over- 
ated lift type. All the different sec- 
tions and activities of the organization 
are provided with ample working soace and 
ecuipment. The laboratory of the 10lst 
Photo Section is the finest to be had. It 
consists of a large develoving room, sepa- 
rate printing, finishing, and enlarging 
rooms, a chemical mixing laboratory, a 
loading room, a large store room, a mosaic 
assembly room, and a headauarters. The 
; communications section has a large lavora- 
| tory and a radio station, with suitable 
| storerooms and offices. The armament sec- 
| tion is provided with a strong room, 
|a workshop, anmunition storeroom, offices 
{and a pistol range. There is a parachute 
| packing room, with splendid light and ven- 
i tilation. The hangar is flanked with 
| shops, Air Corps storerooms and service 
facilities. e garage will house nine 
vehicles. There is even a gfe work- 
room for the use of the tow target details. 
The office section provided a large head- 
‘quarters, the various examination rooms of 
the medical section, the office of the Di- 
vision Air Officer, a recruiting section, 
and operations and engineering offices. 
There is an elaborate reception room for 
visitors, and the officers lounge is a 
thing of beauty. 

The Officers' Club presents many unique 
features, and its operation has been en- 
joyed by many who are now members of the 

ious Club. Men's and officers' locker 
rooms are large, light and airy, and are 











oa yeee with large lockers. The toilet 
facilities are modern in the extreme. iNo 
le ense Was spared *o provide equinment 


'and furnishings suitable to its its in- 
| tended purpose. Tne design of the build- 
| ing corresponds with other Airport struc- 
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tures. 
The 26th Division Aviation has parti- 
cipated in some interesting flight mis- 
sions. Part of the advanced training 
of flights consisted of estadlishing an 
operating base away from the Squadron 
alrdrome during summer camp, (humorous- 
ly known as security by dispersion). 
The incidents surrounding the experi- 
ence of "A" Flight's mission of this 
nature made history, particularly when 
the Flight was required to engage in en- 
suing missions eegee ey attired, or 
with no attire at all, due to the inter- 
est that "B" Flight had taken in the 
maneuver. <A further advance in train- 
ing required an extended night cross- 
country flight,- performed by combat 
teams only. This consisted of an all 
night flight from Boston to Cleveland 
in the dead of winter, with the temper- 
ature on the ground 5 above zero. Start- 
ing at 11:00 v.m., the flight arrived 
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jin Cleveland at 9:00 a.m., having been 
jforced down at Syracuse in a blizzard, 
and pushing ships around at Buffalo for 
service at 3:00 a.m. in a gale, below 
zero. The wrecit of an American airliner 
in the Adirondack Mountains brought out 
the Squadron to search the country side 
in bitter cold weather. Day and night 
for three days, with observers putting 
in 18 hours in that time under the most 
trying. conditions, the Squadron person- 
nel searched until the wrecx was located 
and the persons aboard rescued. 

The Squadron boasts of no Cateroillars. 
There has been only one fatality in the 
entire history of the unit, and that was 
eleven years ago. The only injury cue 
to flight duty since then.was a bump 
suffered by an. observer when his air- 
plane became tangled up in some high 

ension wires during the course of a 
flight while mal Be a survey of ice con- 
ditions in New imgland. 
0o--= 





WORKS PROGRESS ADMINISTRATION AID TO NATIONAL GUARD AVIATION 


The report of the Works Progress Ad= 
ministration, released to the press on 
May 3rd, discloses that the Airports 
and Airways Division of that. government- 
al activity, under the able administra- 
tion of the Division Air Officer of the 
3lst Division, Alabama National Guard, 
has been instrumental in affording valu- 
able aid to National Guard aviation 
units throughout the United States. 

This assistance serves the double pur- 
pose of providing relief employment and 
making a lasting contribution to the 
National Defense. At the. same time,it 
is a direct aid to the hard pressed 
States struggling with their ow indi- 
vidual problems of relief. The Works 
Progress Administration is to be con- 
gratulated upon this especially worthy 
objective of their activities. 

Space prevents the inclusion of de- 
tails.of .the work being done for the 
National Guard Aviation Units for the 
various States. The following is a sun- 


mary: 

The 45th Division Aviation, Colorado. 
National Guard, Lowry Field, Denver, 
-Colorado, has received Works Progress 
Administretion funds for construction 
of a very commodious steel and concrete. 
building, 148 by 184 feet overall, con- 
taining 16,800 square feet of hangar 
floor snace. The 154th Observation 
SRN PET National Guard (Corps Obs. ), 
Little Rock, Arkansas, has received WPA 
funds for improvement of their hangars; 
the 3lst Division Aviation, Birmingham, | 
Alabama, has received WPA funds for new 

uarters; the 30th Division Aviation, 
ashville, Tennessee, has received WPA 
funds for new quarters; the 41st Divi- 
sion Aviation, Spokane, Washington, has 
received an. allotment of WPA funds; and 
the 27th Division Aviation, Staten 


island, New York, has received WPA funds 
for quarters and landing field imorove- 
ments. Plans and SPprLopetee, abe being 
prepared for submission to the works 
rogress Achinistration for revlacement 
of quarters and hangars‘for 'the 43rd Di- 
vision Aviation, Brainard Field, Hartford, 
Connécticut. The buildings of this wit 
were so badly damaged by the flood in 
the Connecticut River valley in March, 
1936, that replacement will be more econ- 
omical than répair. The water came over 
a 3o-foot dike protecting Brainard Field, 
finally breaking the dike and causing an 
exceedingly destructive rush of flood 
waters over this field. This caused a 
serious loss to the 43rd Division Avia- 
tion, as their quarters and hangars were 
of a modern and commodious type. The 
28th Division Aviation also has a vlan 
and application prepared for submission 
to the Works Progress Administration, 
covering quarters at the Philadelphia 
Municipal Airport, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Apvlications have been approved by the 
Works Progress Linlaistrshion. but work 
has not actually started, on projects 
for the 33rd Division Aviation, hicago, 
Illinois, and for improvement of the 
landing field of the 38th Division Avia- 
tion, Indianapolis, pOaeewe; 
aeration © Q2e-= 


MAJOR hNcCORMICK JOINS CATERPILLAR CLUB 


While webur ning on April 30th ina 
P-26C airplane, from Barksdale Fielc, La., 
on Ccompletior of aerial gunnery practice, 
Major Harlan T. McCormick, Air Corns, 
stationed at Selfridge Field, Mt. Clemens, 
Mich., was forced to "bail out" over 
Elizabethtown, Ky., when the propeller 
broke in-flight. Major McCormick éuffer- 





A 


ed no injury. 
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f Tas is now the 105th Ob- 


Y servation Squadron ofthe 
A f National Guard of the 
/q ‘ United States was formed 
if in the early fall of 


1920. For over a year the men met and 
conducted their drills and gave and re- 
ceived what instructions they could with- 
out us f equipment. The Squadron could 
pass all of the requirements for Tederal 
aay eben excevt fora ne field 
and gars. In 1921, Mr. H.O. Blackwood, 
of Nashville, made. a donation of $1,000 
in cash, which‘enabled the — to 
obtain its first hangar and i § 
geeery for Federal recognition. € 

ield was rented by the State and named 
Blackwood Field, in honor of ir. 
Blackwood. Federal recognition was 
greases in December, 1921, and our 

quadron became the fourth National Guard 
Squadron in the United States. We were 
the first to organize, but lack of han- 
gar and field forced us to take fourth 
place in the ranks of the Federally re- 
cognized Sauadrons. 

first hangar obtained was from 

Park Field, in Memphis, and Mr. 
Blackwood's donation went in great part 
to ng for its transportation and er- 
ection on Blackwood Field. This was the 
first of many journeys that this hangar 
was destined to make. The hangar was 
erected on a field close to The 
Hermitage, the former home of Andrew 
Jackson. The first location of the 
Squadron is commemorated in our insignia, 
which is carried on all of our planes. 
This insignia is a picture of Mills' 
equestrian statue of Andrew Jackson, 
which is located on the Capitol grounds 
of Nashville. The nea | change that has 
been made is that the feet of the horse 
now rest on the clouds. We <r be- 
lieve that General Jackson would be found 
in the Air Corps if he were alive today. 

The Squadron then moved to McConnell 
Field, a small maptotpel field at 
Nashville. This field was named in hon- 
or of Lieut. Brower McConnell of the 
105th Observation Squadron, who was kill- 
ed in a crash at ag oy Bey Va., 
while on duty with t gular Army. Our 
hangar moved with us, and the Squadron 
gee from McConnell Field for sever- 

ears. 

e Squadron was then transferred to 
Memphis, Tenn., in the fall of 1930. Re- 
gardless of their years of service and 
their qualifications for continued ser- 
vice in the Air Corps, the entire person- 
nel of the Squedres were dischar and 
left as they had been in 1920, with no 
plese. no coenpaen® and no organization. 

t was at this time that the spirit that 
has marked the 105th since its early 
days was most clearly in evidence. The 


30TH hie AVIATION, 
105th Observation Squadron) 
Sky Harbor, Murfreesboro, Tennessee 
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Sauadron continued to meet and to drill 
each week. The personnel retained their 
old rank in their own eyes and in the 
eyes of their fellow soldiers. No pay 
was received for these drills, and we 
really had nothing to help us through 
those dark months but a memory and a 
hope. Within six months our hopes were 
realized. The Squadron was returned to 
Nashville, and we stepped in and carried 
on as we had done before. 

Our stay at bicConnell Field after the 
return from Memphis was very short. We 
were notified that we would have to move 
and would have to provide an airport 
that would pass inspection by government 
officials. Through the courtesy of the 
American Airlines, we were permitted to 
move to Sky Harbor at Murfreesboro, and 
to use the hangar built and owned by 
American Airlines and to operate from 
their field. Had it not been for this 
kindness, the Squadron would have been 
without even a temporary home. We were 
allowed to use all of the buildings owned 
by the American Airlines except their op- 
erations office, and we were given offi- 
ces beside the hangar that were suffici- 
ent for our yd meget 

Other buildings were needed to house 
all of our equipment, and the officers of 
the 105th donated the necessary funds to 
build a gen house, eseee a photo- 
graphic hut and to equip them with the 
necessary furnishings. It was not the 
first time that the officers had been call- 
ed upon to donate part of their salary 
checks, since the return from Memphis cost 
them nearly $2,000. Notes were signed and 
the necessary funds raised, and we began 
er long process of repaying our obliga- 

ions. 

We received some much needed help from 
the CWA Program. One of the a assigned 
was the movement of our well-traveled 
hangar from McConnell Field to Harbor. 
They started the erection of the hangar 
there, but it has never been completed. 
We have a roof over our heads, but there 
are no walls around us. Increased activi- 
ty and air traffic on the part of the 
American Airlines made it necessary for 
us again to hunt for a home. Our planes 
were being crowded from the American Air- 
lines ge co and we could see that the 
wanted and needed the entire plant at 
Harbor. The American Airlines Com 
has been more than kind to us,and their 
officials have told us that we were wel- 
come on their field just as long as we 
cared to stay, and that they would share 
what snace they had with us. 

For years we had been hoping for a real 
seme, 5 geet gH that was close to 
Nashville, finally in 1935, with the 


aid of Federal funds and a purchase of 
Nashville, actual 
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land made by the City of 




















work on this airport got under way. The 
new airport is located six miles south 
of Nashville on the Murfreesboro Pike. 
This location will reduce the number of 
miles traveled for drill by the 105th 
from 52 to le. The field will have a 
runway North-east ody South-Hast, 500 
feet wide and 4,800 feet long. Another 
runway, North-East by South-East will 
be 500 by 5,000 feet, and there will be 
a third runway East and West 500 feet 
by 3,500 feet. The Squadron will have 
two hangars, one brand new 120 by 130 
feet with lean-tos on the sides. The 
buildings are to be of stone and,there- 
fore, permanent. We are moving our he- 
loved and much traveled hangar, and we 
hope that this time it will reach its 
final resting place. We will also have 
an Administration votsésag two stories 
nego, sae Assembly Hall, w ich will be 
lle by 48 feet. This all seems much 
too good to be true, for we have been 
pushed from pillar to pees for 15 years 
and this is the first time that we can 
count on a permanent location with 
buildings that are for our use alone. 
It is a delightful change from our ori- 
ginal location on Blackwood Field, with 
one sheet iron hangar and 4 airplanes. 
We believe that our new location will 
compare favorably with that of any 
seetonel Guard Squadron in the United 
tates. 

The Squadron first attended summer 
encampment at Montgomery, Ala. Later, 
for one year we went to Memphis and on- 
erated from Woodstock Field.there. For 
the past 8 years we have been attending 
camp at Camp Jackson, Columbia, S.C. 
During the winter of 1935, we got word 
that this summer's encampment would be 
at Valpareiso, Fla. Our hopes were 
high, but we have recently received 
notice that we would again be at 
Columbia, S.c. 

After considerable knocking on wood 
and extensive propitiation of all the 
Gods of Chance, we decided to mention 
the flying record of the 105th. Since 
its organization and recognition in 
1921, the pilots of the Squedron have 
flown many ‘zpos of airplane. from many 
different fields and in all kinds of 


weather and on all types of missions re- 


uired by Army Regulations. During 
those 15 years there has been only one 
fatal crash in connection with Squadron 
activities. We believe that this is a 
aasesy record that cannot be beaten by 
any other National Guard Squadron in 
the United States. P 


38th Diyssion auiation, tndsang N.G. 
ontinue rom Page 5,). 


Upon completion of ‘eons projects, a 
cay Sree project will be asked for 
to brick veneer the three metal hangars 
at the north end of the field. 

For a nunber of years the 38th Divi- 





sion Aviation has ranked hish among the 
9 squedrons of the National Guard in 
total flying time. Emphasis has been 
= on radio and photographic work, 
nstrument flying and aerial gunnery, 
using camera guns. The 38th Division 
Aviation has been called out on State du- 
ty several times during emergencies, such 
as strikes and floods. Considerable 
photecraphic mel 1 ty has been done for 
tate governmental agerenes such as 
Purdue University. s work will even- 
tually Brovane an aerial survey of all 
of the 93 counties comprising the State 
of Indiana. The Squadron-has also en- 
poves the privilege of training with the 
egular Army units at Fort Knox, Xy., 
such as the 68th Field Artillery and the 
lst Cavalry (mechanized). These missions 
for the Regular Army consisted in artil- 
lery adjustoent and march and battle re- 
connaissance. 

Since the installation of boundary and 
obstruction lighis at Stout Field, a 
great deal cf attention has been paid to 
perfection of piaehe 38 night missions. 
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33d Div. Aviation, Ill. dational Guard 
Continued from page 27). 

the Regular Army, Deoartment of Sommerce, 

as well as various National Guard offi- 

Cials. 

The present hangar accommodations are 
somewhat cramped, and additional space 
has been rented for some of the depart- 
ments in stores across the way from. the 
airport. he proposed new hiungar is ex- 
pected to make tne rented quarters un- 
necessary if and when it is comoleted. 

---000--- 


AFTERMATH OF EiUPTION OF MAUNA LOA 


The historic attack by the 5th Composite 
Group, Luke Field, dawaii, on the "Red" 
Forces of "Madame Pele" in her sulterran- 
ean stronghold of Mauna Loa, whereby she 
was compelled to abandon her advanc?2 on 
the city of Hilo and retire underground, 
continues to attract world wide attention. 
Prof. Jaggar, U.S. Volcanologist on ihe 
Island of Hawaii, who conceived and panne 
the attack carried out by the Air Corps, 
after lecturing locally on the bombing of 
the lava flow, is reported to be leaving, 
at the invitation of the British Govern- 
ment, to study volcanic activities on the 
Island of Montserrat in the West Indies. 
The fame of the 5th Composite Group goes 
with him. | 
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Progress on the new ary | at Luke 
Field, T.H., in process of being installed 
at a cost of some $100,000, more or less, 
goes forward rapidly. It is hoped that 
lt may be completed by May 27th for the 
Department Commander's annual inspection 
which is scheduled for that date. 
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‘@  dAT a man shall serve his 
country in time of war is noble 
brave and patriotic; but that a 
man shall properly prevare hin- 
self in time of peace to serve 
in war is all these things and 
It is noble with nobility which 
It is brave with 


| 





more. 
is real, not ideal. 
bravery wnich assumes in time of unemno- 


tional peace many burdens, among them 
that of bearing 
of those who do not consider military 
preparation or training necessavzy." 
ese significant words avpear as a 

motto on the letterhead of a civilian 
flying club formed in Birmingham in 
1921, and lmown at that time as "The 
Birmingham Escadrille." Its membership 
was composed chiefly of men who had had 
Air Corps experience during the World 
War, and its leader was the late Major 
James A. Meissner, Air Corps. In 1v2l, 
this organization, with tke cooperation 
of Colonel Hartley A. iioon, (then the 
Adjutant General of Alabama) and sever- 
al prominent Birmingham citizens, secur- 
ed for Alabama the Observation Scuadron 
assigned to the 4th Corps Area in the 
scheme of National Defense. 

A Birmingham industrial plant graci- 
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106th Observation Squadron) 
Roberts Field, Bi.min.nam, Alabdane. 


since that 
graohic 


has been carried on mage A 
time, has resulted in a vhoto 
file of inestimable value. 
During the S-year period, 1924-1929, 
Souadron officers made a mumber of trial 
flishts in connection with the then vro- 
posed Air wail. Squadron planes and 
personnel likewise assisted in the dedi- 
cation of a number of airports in and 
near Alabama. These activities, to- 


he lack of appreciation | gether with routine flying missions, 


made up a full program for the organiza- 
tion, which during this period changed 
commanding officers from the late Major 
Meissner to the late W.V.ii.Robertson, 
Jr., then to Lieut.-Colonel Sumpter 
Smith (now Air Officer for the 3lst Di- 
vision). 

It was under the command of Lieut.- 
Colonel Guith in 1929 that the organiza- 
|tion rendered its greatest service to 
the State of Alabama up to the present. 
On March 16, 1929, the entire Squadron 
was ordered on active duty for relief 
of families stricken by flood waters in 
south Alabama. Twenty-five officers 
and 100 men varticipated for 14 es 
and nights on this assignment, flying a 
total of approximately 300 hours - the 
equivalent of an entire sumer field 





ously leased, gratis, a tract of its 
et eg for use as a flying field. 
econd hand structural steel and iron 
salvaged from old wartime hangars was 
located and granted to the organization. 
Approximately $5,000. was donated by 
Birmingham citizens to defray expenses 
of preparing the field and erecting han- 
rs. Practically all of 1921 wes occu- 
ied with these efforts. Finally, on 
ovember 27th, ground was broken for 
what is now known as Roberts Field, and 
clearing, mcg | and building began in 
earnest. Much of the manual labor on 
this project was actually performed by 
personnel of the Escacrille. | 

On January 21, 1922, the "Birmingham 
Escedrille" was Federally reco znized as 
the "135th Squadron (Obsn:) IV Corps, 
Air Corps," with 26 officers and 120 en- 
listed men. Redesignated "114th Squad- 
ron Obsn. ) Division Air Corps," May 1, 
1923, and then the 106th Observation 
ee Air Corps, 3lst Division Avia- 
. tion, Jamuary 16, 1924. Many of these 

ot ge members are still on the rolls 
° ; 

In 1923, the Squadron demonstrated how 
it could participate in mine rescue 
work, when Squadron pares landed men 
and apparatus at Carbon Hill, 60 miles 
distant, within 78 minutes after a call 
Was received at Roberts Field. In those 
days this was considered quite a feat. 
Also, durin; 1923, the Photo Section be- 


training period. Food and medicine 
bey or from Squadron planes to maroon- 
|ed families undoubtedly saved scores of 
|lives in the stricken area, according 
|to press revorts from newspavermen on 

| the scene. 

| Back from this flood ow El the organ- 
jization took a leading vart in 

Pree oreo campaign for a Municipal 
jAirport. In the early part of 1930, a 
$1,000,000 bond issue was voted for 
this ourpose A the citizens of 
Birmingham. e Squadron, however, was 
'forced by lack of ds to remain at 
|Roberts Field, despite the fact that in- 
spectors rezularly reported Roberts 
Field facilities as inadequate. 

The organization, however, did not 
lose hope of some day being able to 
erect suitable hangars and buildings at 
the magnificent Municipal Airport. A 
steady campaign of publicity a:.d pres- 
sure on legislative and other 'ranches 
of local government was mainta*ued, with 
the result thai eet pring of suitable fa- 
‘cilities at the Municipai Airport was 
finally approved as a governmsiit work 
relief project two years ago- At this 
i construction is stiil under 
way. e organization hopes to move in- 
to its new cuarters by the end of 1936. 

The organization at present consists 
of 28 officers anc 84 enlisted men and 
is commanded by Major Henry L.Badhan,Jr. 
Its lS-yeer flying records show approxi- 





an a program of photographing points of/mately 20,000 fl hours without a fa- 
industrial end hi storigal: interest tality to its i ee 
throughout Alabama. This work, which Motto: "Summo Est Opportunitas," 
(there is room at the er. 
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e7TH DIVISION AVIATION, NEW YORK NATIONAL GUARD 
(102nd Observation Squadron 


4 N the beginning of 1921, a 

4 Little group of World War vet- 
eran flyers, including five 
"Aces," met in New York and de- 
dicated themselves anew to the 
“further service of their 
country's aviation. 

On March 22, 1921, an Observation 
Squadron, consisting of 19 veteran fly- 
ers'as flying personnel, was formally 
organized, »ursuant to General Orders 
No. 4, Adjutant General's Office, New 
York, same date. The enlisted person- 
nel of Comvany "K," 14th Infantry, NYNG, 
were transferred to the Observation 
Squadron. Other enlisted personnel were 
recruited, resulting in the forming of 
a Photo Section, Air Intelligence Sec- 
tion and a Medical Department Detach- 
ment. 

On November 17, 1921, the War Depart- 
ment, Militia Bureau, granted Federal 
recognition and desi ted the above 
mentioned units, as follows: 


8 Division Air Service, N.Y.N.G. 
1Qend servation Squadron, 

102nd Photo Section, 

lOend Branch Intelligence Office, 

Medical Devartment Detachment. 

Major Kenneth P. Littauer was assign- 
ed as Commanding Officer of the entire 
Division Air Service. 

The Armory of Company "K," 14th In- 
fantry, NYNG, located at 142 Prospect 
Street, Hempstead, Long Island, New 
York, was assigned as a place of ground 
instruction, Unit Armory and Headquar- 
ters. The flying personnel reported at 
Mitchel Field, L.I., New York, for fly- 
1. training and observation instruc- 

ions. 








For a year the officers of the Squed- 
ron continued to meet in New York for a 
course of study in Aviation Observation, 
flying training at Mitchel Field, and 
to supervise the trainin 
ed personnel at Hempstead Armory. In 
the meantime, Captain George L. Usher, 
A.S., U.S.A., another veteran overseas 
flyer, was assigned OY the War Depart- 
ment as Regular Army Instructor. 

It being evident that the organization 
could not function in such a split up 
condition, it was determined to concen- 
trate the whole Air Service at Miller 
Field, New Dore Staten Island, N.Y., 
which was not being used as a flying 
field. Accordinsly, the enlisted men 
and ground officers were transferred 
back to.the 14th Infantry on September 
3, 1922, and the flying personnel put 
on an extensive recruiting campaign on 
Staten Island and in New York. In the 
two months! time, eighty skilled men, 
many of them overseas veterans, were re- 
cruited, and on November 4, 1922, the 
Squadron began to function at Miller 

-l 


Miller Field, New Dorp, Staten Island, New York 


Field. Federal recognition was granted 
to the reorganized unit on the same date. 

Shortly afterward, eight JiN4-H type 
airplanes were assigned to the Squadron. 
These airplanes were assembled in the 
hangars by the enlisted men of the 27th 
Division Aviation. 

During the winter months, the organiza- 
tion's enlisted personnel are trained in 
the assembling, maintenance and repair 
of aircraft, engine, radio communication, 
aerial photographic developing, aircraft 
armament and maintenance, and all other 
work of an Observation Squadron at the 
rezular Thursday evening weekly drills. 
The commissioned officers, in addition 
to their duties as Instructors and De- 
partment heads of their respective de- 
partments, are also engaged in class 
room instructions in Aviation Observa-:: 
tion and other related subjects. 

On the first Saturday of each month, 
the drill is held in the afternoon, and 
the entire organization is engaged in 
flying training, tactical missions and 
otner field duties which cannot be accom- 
plished during the weekly evening drills. 

The organization has been commanded by 
the following Se) pr iehe officers: 

Major Kenneth P. Littauer, DSC, Croix 
de Guerre, Order of Leopold, commanded 
the organization from November 17, 1921, 
to October 20, 1923. 

Major George A. Vaughn, DSC, DFC, dis- 
tinguished World War flyer and America's 
second living "Ace," commanded the organ- 
ization from October 22, 1923, to Novem- 
ber 10, 1930, when he was vromoted to 
the rank of Lieut.-Colonel and assigned 
to the 27th Division Staff as Division 
Air Officer. 

Major Lawrence G. Brower, a distinguish- 
ed World War: flyer and veteran, assumed 
command of the organization with promo- 
tion to Major from Captain on November 11, 


of the enlist47 1930, vice Major Vaughn, promoted. Major 


Brower is the only chartered member o 

the organization left and has been one 

of the most active officers in the unit. 
Many of the past and contemplated improve- 
ments are to be credited to his continv- 
ous untiring efforts. 

The orgenization has particivated in 
ficld training every year at Pine Camp, 
Great Bend, New York. During the field 
training period of the New York National 
Guard, it furnished to the various train- 
ing camps details for towing target, 
aerial observation and other aerial co- 
operative missions with other branches 
of the National Guard. 

The 27th Division Aviation has been 
Called by the Governor on the following 


November 6-16, inclusive, 1927. Flood 
relief operation in the State of Vermont. 


‘|dates and events: 





\ December ll-le2 


» inclusive, 1930. Aid- 
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ing the civil authorities in jail break 
of the State Prison, Auburn, New York. 


July 11-15, inclusive, 1935. Flood re- | 


lief operation in the State of New York. 
It is hoped within a few months that 
all of the 0-38 type airplanes will be 
withdrawn from the organization and re- 
placed with the recently purchased 
Douglas Observation airvlanes of the 
0-46 type. It can be readily noted that 
the organization has grown in the same 
manner as any infant, from baby crawling 
with the old J.J airvlanes to the manly 
step of uodern service type aircraft. 
Miller Field, a United States Army re- 
servation ormed by the Federal Govern- 
ment, is situated between the unver and 
lower bay of New York City. The 27th 
-ivision Aviation since its existence 
has been a zuest of the United States 
Amy, although its maintenance nroblem 
is under the direction of the City of 
New York. The Federal authorities have 
extended every courteous assistance in 
mairing our residence at this post as 
comfortable as can be expected. The or- 
ganization is quartered in several build- 


ings, as follovs: 

he airplane hangar, located at the 
southeast corner of the field, is used 
for storage, care and maintenance of as- 
signed aircreft. An Administration - .~ 
Building is being used as a Squadron 
Headquarters, Photographic laboratory, 
communication and radio station, arma- 
ment room, ooerations office and a suit- 
able quarters for the Medical Department 
detachment. A building, situated opno- 
site the airplane hangar, is used by 
this unit for an armory drill hall and 
enlisted men's dressing room. 

Although these facilities are inade- 
quate and soread apart, thereby making 
the operations of the squadron rather 
difficult, it is hoped in the nearfuture 
that some means of improvement will be 
obtained under ea contemplated Works 
Senerens Acministration Project at this 
post. 

The Works Progress Administration im- 
provement prezest will consolidate the 
entire unit under one roof, thereby elim- 
inating poraveancy :¢. many buildings scat- 
tered all over the post. This imorove- 
ment will be effected by the building of 
several Lean-To's to the present airdane 
hangar which will house all of the organ- 
ization's departments and sections. In 
addition to this improvement, it is also 
contemplated to erect one or two build- 
ings suitable for club and recreational 

ses, both for the commissionea and 
enlisted personnel. The contemplated 
project will include the complete light- 
ng of the flying field for night flying 
and operations and the elimination of a 
number of buildings and roads situated 
on the flying field, whereby, after pro- 
per filling in, grading and resurfacing, 
his unit will have an excellent flying 
field for all types of operations and 


—~he- 








suitable for all types of service air- 
crait. 

Taroush the azsistance of various local 
and Federal asents, it is sored that 
these improvements will be vorovided in 
the very near future. With this conten- 
plated vlan comoleted, it is believed 
that the training and opergtion of this 
unit will be increased foo in efficiency. 


~engg7== 
29th Div. Aviation, Mé.—lationgl Guar 
(Continued from vage 4. 
which are checked and coordinated by the 
P. & T.0., and when complete are an>rov- 
ed or amended by the C.0., thereby as- 
suring that the training develoved by 
the section leader will be in accord 





|wita tis ideas anc, quite naturally,will 


pe mh readily pushed to a conclusion 
y hin. 

At the end of the winter period, writ- 
ten exams are held to determine the en- 
listed man's yvitness to hold his rank 
or lose it and, thereby, give those who 
anoly themselves a break, as they mow 
that effort and ability count and not 
longevity of service. 

Average enlisted attendance for the 
years 1932, 1933, 1934 a~ 1935 was 

6%. 


Retrospection 

It cannot escave notice that a great 
diversity of opinion exists among the 
19 Squaérons as to training methods, etc., 
and 1 cannot help but express with re- 
gret the thought that with these fifteen 
poate behind us that the National Guard 

s not long ago obtained a comprehen- 
pgs as from all Squadrons on train- 
ing methods, and from such revorts pre- 
pened a directive suitable for the pecu- 

iar and particular needs of National 

Guard Air Units as a whole with the ob- 
jective of uniformity in training for 
all, thereby better preparing the wits 
for service in the event they are re- 
quired for an eerenney - Squadrons are 
now ecuipped with service type planes, 
latest type radios and cameras, splendid 
esprit de meg tt But, without a defin- 
ite training directive the training, as 
developed by the Squadron Commander, may 
not be sufficiently broad to obtain the 
essentials necessary for tactical work 
with associated units in the field. A 
definite training directive would un- 
doubtedly bring vie od results. 





A delegation of three Swedish Air of- 
ficers, consisti of Majors Henry 
Kjellson, Gustaf 6. Strom and Nils 
Soderburg, recently visited Barksdale 
Field, La. They were tendered official 
and unofficial luncheons and appeared to 
be impressed with the establishments of 
the field. "It is seldom our privilege 


to meet foreign officers so thoroughly 
charming and such fine 'mixers'," says 
the News Letter Correspondent. 
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35TH DIVISION AVIATION, MISSOURI NATIONAL GUARD 
(110th Observation Squadron) 
Lembert-St. Louis Municipal Airport, Robertson, Mo. 


LVe7ds Commanding Officer of the 


National Guard, is er Philip 
R. Love, who is a graduate of 
the Air Corps Advanced Flying 
School, Class of 19%. In his 
class were afew other outstand- 
ing ficures in aviation, such as Colonel 
Charles A. Lindbergh and Jimmie Collins. 
This orvanization came into being on 
June 23, 1925. Its first commanding of- 
ficer was ‘iajor William B. Robertson. 





. Od 


30th Division Aviation, Missouri | hours of instrument work. 


Pilot training has included many 
Virtually 
every pilot has qualified for a "blind" 
flying certificate after examination by 
the Regular Army Instructor, Captain 
Arthur Thomas, 4ir Corps. Pilots nave 
also been trained to take full advantage 
of the navigational facilities offered, 
such as radio, Department of Commerce 
beams, etc. 

A tabulation of the tactical flying 
training performed by members of this or- 


Some of the original members are still 

with it. At present it has 18 officers 

and 100 enlisted men. The Squadron is 

uartered in a fine hangar at Lambert - 
t. Louis Municipal Airport. 

Like most of the others, the Squadron 
started without airplanes. Then came a 
few Jennys. At the present time it is 
equipped with 0-38E's and 0-38B's. 

The organization is one of the few in 
the country having two regularly sched- 
uled periods of training each week. The 
regular arm ry drill is held each Friday 
— at oem, gh and Sunday is de- 
voted to tactical flight training. 

The trainins schedule has been inten- 
sive. . t . Much time has 
been devoted to tik training of pilots 
for observer ratings. At present, most 
of the pilots have dual ratings. The 
remainder will have them before the next 
encampment, the Onerations Officer says, 


ganization during the penins from July 
1, 1935, to February 29, 1936, inclusive, 
presents an interesting picture of the 
work being done. 

During this period of time, pilots in 
the Squadron have put in 850 hours at 
navigation problems; made a total of 
twenty-eight 500-mile two-stop flights 
and a total of fifty 2O0Q-mile airway 
flights. : 

In instrument time, vilots have flown 
131 hours under the hood and 28 hours of 
other instrument time. Very little night 
flying was accomplished cueeng the winter 
months, but since July 3lst, 115 hours 
were flown in night navigation and 37 
hours in other night fly Pilots have 
averaged 10 hours and <0 minutes eacn in 
reconnaissance work during the period. 

Through the-personal efforts of Major 
Love, funds were raised last bag for 
the addition of a garage to the hangar, 


“or else!" Special radio classes are this affording space for the storage of 
held prior to the scheduled drill period {motor equipment and spare parts and 
and an attempt is being made to e 20- |providing also additional office space. 


words-a-minute operators of all the 
officers. iiuch cooperative work is done 
with the other arms, and special train- 
ing is carried on in tactical problems. 
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32ND DIVISION AVIATION, MICHIGAN NATIONAL GUARD 
(107th Observation Squadron) 
Wayne County Airport, Romulus, Michigan 


The 107th Observation Squadron, 
Michigan National Guard, was eee 





Michigan National Guard, is the Commanding 
Officer of the 107th Observation Squadron. 


in the Sorin, of 1926, and was Federally; Major Anderson commanded the 306th 
recognized on May 7th of that year. The/Squadron in the National Guard Wing of the 
personnel of the Squadron on that date {lst Provisional Air Division during the 


consisted of eight officers and fifty 
enlisted men. 

On May 7, 1927, the first airplanes 
were delivered to the organization, and 
the develooment of the Squadron began in 
earnest. It was not long before the 
107th was taking its place among the __ 
best Observation Squadrons of the Natio 
al Guard. 

The Squadron is now busy qualifying me: 
tee in instrument flying, the ee 
ion being thoroughly trained in a 
other phases of Observation work. 

Major Frederick R. Anderson, A.C., 


lArmy Air Corps past weiody of 1931. 
waas() a 


On Army Day, a two-flight Attack forma- 
tion from Barksdale Field, La., flew over 
the City of Shreveport for an extended 
period, dropping parachute flares well 
away from danger areas but visible from 
anywhere in the city. Two civilian radio 
broadcasters were passengers in airplanes 
in the formation, and carried on a con- 
tinuous. broadcast over two of Shreveport's 
radio stations. 
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GRUETINGS FROM TH CHILY OF THE ATR CORPS 


It is with the greatest oleasure that we dedicate this issue of the Air 
Corps News Letter to the interests of National Guard Aviation. We welcome the 
contributions you have made to YOUR issue and hope you will continue to send us 
items on your aviation activities. 

Through my freouent contacts with the administration of the National Guard 
Observation squadrons, I have learned of your splendid efficiency. The contin- 
uity of personnel you have been able to maintain has been very effective in 
securing a well-trained personnel possessing high morale. ; 

I voice the unanimous sentiments of the officers of the Army Air Corns in 
exoressing appreciation for the excellent airplane servicing we have received 
at all flying fields of the National Guard. I desire to take this occasion to 
thank the squadron officers, crew chiefs, airplane and engine mechanics and 
overations office personnel of the Guard for their courteous consideration and 
care for us. We hope that we shall always be able to take equally good care 
of you when you visit our fields. 


My best wishes are yours for many happy landings. Ton 
| aldPen 
CVe. rer 


, 


O. WiSTOVER, 
Major General, U.S. Army, 
Chief of the Air Corns. 


45TH sate Ct AVIATION, CCLORADO NATIONAL GUARD 
120th Observation Squadron) 
Lowry Field, Denver, Colorado 


The 120th Observation Squadron, 45th {training of officers and enlisted men. 
Division Aviation, Colorado National Early in 19%, an effort was made to 
Guard, with headquarters at Lowry Field,|obtain a new hangar of modern construc- 
Denver, Colo., was organized and svorn j|tion under tae Civil Works Administra- 


into the service in 1923 and received tion. This was approved by the 
its first airplanes in 1924. Flight Washington office of ©.W.A., but the 
"A" was located at Denver,and later Colorado State Administrator did not 


Flight "B" was sworn in at Pueblo, Colo.|consider such comstruction fitted in to 
In 1927, Flight "B" was moved to Denver |the general vlan, and the building was 
and became an integral part of the com- ;never started. Further efforts were 
plete Squadron operating from Lowry made to construct facilities for this or- 
rield. ganization under the Federal Emergency 
The 120th Medical Department Detach- Relief Administration, but this also met 
ment and the 120th Photo Section also With little success and nothing has been 
are located at Lowry Field and, together | accomplished toward actual construction. 


With the 120th Observation Squadron, Profiting by the experience gained in 
make up the 45th Division Aviation. the other two attempts, and with a State 
The War Department, in 1924, turned works Progress Administration consider- 
over to the National Guard of Colorado iably more "Air-iiinded" thin other organ- 
two surplus war-time ha s, and these jizations, a third attempt was made which 

have been used to house the airplanes met with success. The new building is 


and shops up to the present time. These ; to be of concrete and steel construction, 
buildings have long been considered ob- | 148 x 184 feet overall dimensions, two 
Solete and inadequate for the storage 2-story wings, with hangar space in the 
and maintenance of Federal roperty. center. The floor area of the hangar 
while there are several smaller build- —— is approximately 16,800 square 
ings on the field consisting of the eet. The wings provide room for offi- 
headquarters building, photogravhic ces, shoos, class rooms, club rooms and 
building, mess hall and bath house for / the peceaeney quarters for the various 
enlisted men, and an officers' club,the | sections. e Denver city administration, 





facilities are not large eno nor are | under the leadership of Mero Benjamin 
Continued on page Py, 
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they properly arranged for efficient 














26TH DIVISION aVIATION, TEXAS NATIONAL GUARD 
(lllth Ovservation Squadron) 
Houston Airoort, Texas 


HW AGANIZED in fhe Spring of 1923, ;20 enlisted men; Wed. Dept. Det. 1 offi- 

the 36th Division Aviation, cer, 5 enlisted men. 

Texas National Guard, including The Squadron started out with the old 

the lllth Observation Squadron, _JN-4's as training planes, drawing its 

the 111th Photo Section, 17lst | pilot personnel from the ranges of war- 

; Air Intelligence Section and time fliers. Later the squadron obtain- 

the Medical Devartment Detachment, was [ed TW-3's, PT-3's, O2-E's, 0-38's and it 

extended Federal recognition on June 29,/is now equipped with eight O-4éa's, all 

1925. The organization has continued [training ships being discontinued and 

with the same units save the 17lst Air | service types substituted. 

Intelligeiace Section, which was muster- ‘he Houston Airvort, home airdrome of 

ed out of the service on June 20, 1925. the unit, is located 10 miles southeast 
At the time of organization the unit {of the downtown district of Houston, the 













headavarters were located in downtown Squadron occupying tne southeast corner. 
Houston with flying activities conduct- ,; During the swmer training period, the 
ead at Sllington Field. jorganization moves to Camp Eulen, Palac- 
Major Bernard A. Law, a war-time fli- j;ios, Texas, 120 miles southwest of Hous- 
er, was appointed commanding officer, ton. The camp is on a 13,000-acre mili- 
and continued in that capacity until tary reservation on Tres Palacios Bay in 
December 1926, when he resigned to en- (Matagorda County. At the northeast cor- 
gage in commercial aviation. ner of the Camp is a large landing field 
Captain Edward V. Harbeck (then and camp facilities. The landing field 
lst Lieut.),A.C., was detailed to duty is safe for all types of aircraft (heav- 
with the organization in September,1923,\ier-than-air) during normal weather. 
as Instructor and remained in that ca- {Since hard-surfaced runways have not yet 
pacity until June 1926, being relieved {been made, it is not advisable to try 
by Major (then lst Lieut.) Walter H. and use the field in exceedingly wet 
Reid, A.C. weather. Personnel from Brooks Field, 
Upon the resignation of Major Lav, San Antonio, Texas, use the Camp Hulen 
Lieut. Heid was commissioned a Major in |landing field and camp facilities during 
the Texas National Guard and assigned [their gunnery practice. The 5th Ser- 
to duty as organization commander in ad-jvice Squadron, from Randolph ‘ield, has 
dition to his duties as Instructor. established a recreation camp thei 
After several months of untiring ef- |! During the field training perioc 
fort, Major Reid, representing the | squadron cooperates with the ground 
State of Texas, entered into an agree- ‘troops in artillery problems and as in- 


ment with the Houston Airport Corpora- jifantry contact planes. A high degree of 
tion whereby that Corporation would efficiency has been developed in the 
erect on the Houston Airport and lease [squadron's spotting of artillery fire, 





to the State of Texas for use of the ithe artillerymen hailing the aid of the 

S6th Division Aviation two hangars, jAir Corps as of great Value in both time 
each 60' x 120', one administration jand accuracy. 

building and five sets of quarters for |! Here, too, during the annual training 
Caretaxers. In December, 1927, the j period, the squadron practiced bombing 


buildings were declared ready for occu- | assiduously until provided with the 
pancy an the transfer of all property | O-4¢A. And during the annual encampment 
from Ellington Field to the Houston Air-;'the pilots and observers are put through 
port was made. ;}a course of aerial machine gunnery, both 
In the Spring of 1931, Major Reid se- , On ground and tow tarsets. The 1936 an- 
cured three additional buildings, a com-; nual field training will not include aer- 
pletely equipped photo laboratory, ra- jial gunnery. The squadron has establish- 
dio building and garage. ed a target ranze near the Houston air- 
Major Reid was relieved from duty as | drome where the pilots and observers will 
Instructor in August, 1931, after hav- | get their gunnery practice weekly while 
ing served a little over five years 'yat home, leaving the entire time while at 
with the organization. He was succeed-j; summer camp to employment in cooperation 
ed as Instructor and Commanding Officer | with the ground troops of the division. 


by Captain Thomas W. Blackburn, A.¢C., While on the home airdrome the squadron 
who was, in turn, succeeded by Saptain {has been of inestimable benefit to flood 
Harry Weddington, A.C., in July 1935. sufferers and hunters lost or marooned 
The present authorized strength of out in the vast marshes of the Texas gulf 
the three units of the 36th Division coastal plains. During floods, the squad- 
Aviation is as follows: ron has aided the civil authorities in 


Observation Squadron 31 officers, 70 | contacting communities where all wire 
enlisted men; Photo Section 1 officer, | communication was down and ascertaining 
~15- (Continued on pagel9). y_70999 4.6. 











Brainard Field, 


POCIAL Order #98, dated July 27, 
1923, in the Adjutant General's 
files, commissions Talbot OQ. 

~” Freeman a major and aopoints hin 
the first commanding officer of the 
118th Observation Squadron, which was 
Federally recognized on November 1,1923, 
with two officers and 51 enlisted men. 
Fourteen days later, 13 additional offi- 
cers were included under Federal recog- 
nition. 

After more than seven months of pati- 
ent and imoatient waiting, hopeful and 
doubtful watching of the skies, the 
great day arrived, Friday, June 13,1924, 
when four brand new "Jennies" were de- 
livered to the Souadron from the 
Fairfield Air Depot. te las | became a 
serious business with the checking and 
recheckings of pilots, most of whom had 
not flown since their discharge from 
the Army in 1919. 

Governor Trumbull took a keen inter- 
est in all Connecticut National Guard 
organizations, but eogesseley did he 
foresee what an important part the Air 
Service would play in an enoreresy- 
Thru his personal and official influ- 
ence, a beautiful brick administration 
building Was constructed; also, a brick 
Photo building, brick machine shop, 
brick radio building, brick garage, two 
corrugated iron hangars containing liv- 
a quarters for the permanent detail, 
and a brick heating plant with oil bur- 
ners, at an initial cost of $114,500. 
Each building was oruspped with the 
finest resvective appointments. We 
were the envy of every National Guard 
Souadron, as well as Mitchel Field. 

The year 1925 was mariced by several 
incidents of peculiar interest. Three 
air meets were conducted in the State, 
in each of which the Squadron took a 
very active part. The Squadron receiv- 
ed the first ship other than a Jenny, 
namely, a TW-3. The Squadron made its 
first formation cross-country flight. 
This was to Lakehurst, li.J. During the 
year, the iiilitia Bureau loaned, for 
shorter or longer gecnees a DH with 
Liberty motor, an SE-5 and a Sperry 
Messenger. On the last day of the year, 
the Squadron had its first real blow; 
we lost, thru resignation, our first 
commander, Major Freeman, who, by his 
persistency, tactfulness, persuasive- 
ness and executive og ty had built 
far greater than even he nad dreamed. 

The year 1926 ppemed with the appoint- 
ment of Cavtain William F. Ladd as com- 
mander, with the rank of Major. He is 
now utant General of the State. This 
tells the story of the kind of man who 
succeeded Major Freeman. This year saw 
our last drill in the State Armory, 
where we had been meeting since our or- 
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43RD DIVISION AVIATION, CONNSCTICUT NATIONAL GUARD 
(118th Observation Squadron) 


Hartford, Conn. 


ganization, and our first drill in our 
new quarters at Brainard Field, where 
later there was an official "hangar-warn- 
ing." It was during this year that the 
officers instituted the practice of meet- 
ing each drill night in the "dinin» room" 
in Hangar #2 for dinner, a practice which 
has never been interrupted. Personali- 
ties of note visited us from time to time, 
including General O'Ryan, Governor 
Trumbull, Senator Bingham, General Cole 
and Colonel Foulois, now retired a 
General, and Lieut. Leslie arnold o 
"Around=the-World" fame. 

Connecticut set the pace for all other 
States in 1927, by appointing the first 
State Aviation Commissioner. He was none 
other than one of the Squadron's officers, 
namely, Captain Clarence ii. Knox, who im- 
mediately drew up complete aviation rules 
which were enacted into law by the Legis- 
lature. These laws have served as a 
model for Legislatures of other States. 
Colonel Lindbcrgh visited Hartford on 
July 20, 1927. After a varade, during 
which he was received with wild entimusi- 
asm by the populace, the Squadron united 
with the Aero Club, ty and State Commis- 
sions in tendering the Colonel a dinner at 
the Hartford Club. 

_In May, a »owerful beacon end border 
lights were established at the field, the 
formal dedication thereof being featured 
by a most elaborate program. Before the 

ear closed, the last of the "Jennies" 

d gone forever. New ships, both train- 
ing and service, had been received, and 
with a beautiful field and new buildings, 
everything was set for steady and tho- 
rough development. But, alas, in Joven- 
ber, the Connecticut River rose to. n height 
never before kmown, overflowed its banks, 
tage gs the field and inundated every one 
of : buildings with great loss of eouip- 
ment. 

In January, 1928, the city started pre- 
arations to build a 35-foot dike around 
he field to prevent forever another flood 

Catastrophe. After durk, on May 11,1928, 
the Squadron gave an interesting demonstra- 
tion of an air raid on Hartford, which was 
defended by the Rhode Island Anti-Aircraft 
unit. Governor Trumbull and his official 
associates, the Mayor and city officials, 
and thousands of other citizens witnessed 
the event. During July, the Squadron had 
its two weeks' intensive training at its 
own field at Groton. -This field was most ~- 
avpropriately named Trumbull Field, in 
honor of the man who had persuaded the 
State to purchase several hundred acres 
of the Plant estate uvon which were many 
most- substantial concrete buildings, very 
suitable for all the varied work of the 
Squadron. 

rom 1928, the history of the Squadron 
is a constant and steady development upon 
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a well-laid foundation of its first | 
five years. Under the watchful eyes 
and efficient winds of Lieut. "Bob" 
Webster, Re,ular Army, who had been de- 
tailed as Instructor in 1928, and Major 
Ladd, nothing was left undone which 
would contribute to the standard set by 
the Militia Bureau. And when, on Janu- 
ary 1, 1930, Major Ladd resigned to be 
appointed Adjutant General of the State, 
Major Hubert E. Johnson succeeded him 
an hes most capably carried on the 
work. 

Night flying has been done yy individ- 
uals since the early days of the Squad- 
ron. Actual training along this line, 
including night formation flying, was 
not begun until 1930. During the Air | 

| 





Corps Maneuvers of 1931, when over 650 
ships visited Hartford and vicinity, 
five shios of the Squadron participated | 
in the activities. In 1934, the State 
Legislature apnrovriated money to engage 
the Fairchild Aerial Photo Company to 
make a complete picture of the State. 

In this work, one of our planes with 
our own personnel played an important 
part. ne Photo Section laid the en- 
tire mosaic. 

During e serious strike in a near-by 
city in 1934, the Squadron performed a 
most unusual service. By radio, observ- 
ers kept the militia and police inforn- 
ed as to the activities of the strikers, 
thus minimizing surprise disturbances. 

In 1935, the Squadron varticipated in 
the Pine Camp Maneuvers in New York 
State, and were assigned a location 
about eight miles from Watertown. Within 
two days, the Squadron was functioning 
completely in every detail as an obser- 
vation unit. Just prior to going to 
Pine Camp, the Radio Section received a 
new SCR-185. Though there was no time 
for instruction, in less than 4& hours 
after reaching Watertown, it was being 
used for all messages, and functioned 
pesserey with First Corps Headquarters. 

ter the Maneuvers, the Division C.0. 
complimented the Squadron on its comm- 
nications work. 

On Wednesday, March 18, 1936, the 
Connecticut River had arisen beyoné any 
previous known heights. Thursday morn- 
lng it was near the tov of the 35-foot 
dike which, after the 1927 flood, had 
been built at a cost of over one million 
dollars and which was considered at 
least six feet higher than the water 
would ever rise. Before noon, the 
planes were ferried to Rentschler Field 
and all transvortation, except a five- 
ton caterpillar tractor, and all valu- 
able equipment, including cameras, radio 
sets, machine guns, etc., were moved to 
the State Armory. Sometime Thursday 
night, the water came over the top of 
the dike; then part of the dike broke, 
and in a raging torrent the water rush- 





ed over the field which was soon under 
15 feet of water. Trees, logs, iron 
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barrels, houses and barns were hurled 
against the Souadron buildings. And now, 
Avril. 6, 1936, when the water is zone, 
the worst is realized. The five-ton 
tractor, which was in the garage, was 
carried 150 feet out-on the flying field; 
every building is so seriously damased 
and undermined that economically it 
would seem less expensive to tear down 
what remains of the buildings and re- 
build completely rather than try to re- 
pair the ge. So, after thirteen 
years of hard and difficult work, the 
Squadron, at least as far as material is 
concerned, must begin again at scratch. 

- Capt. pyran R. Kennedy ,Chaplain. 
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45th Div. Aviation, Colo. National Guard 
(Continued from page 14). 
F. Stapleton, has turned over the north- 
west corner of the Municipal Airoort, con- 
sisting of 19.61 acres, for the construc- 
tion of buildings for the 45th Division 
Aviation. Grading of the site is now un- 
der way, and concrete for the footings 
of the oduildings was scheduled to be 
poured the latter part of April. It will 
vrobably be late in the ‘year before the 
building will be ready to be occupied. 
Another project submitted by the city 
provides for three hard-surfaced runways 
on the mile square airport. By 1937,the 
45th Division Aviation should be ecuipnved 
with a lay-out equal to that of any of 
the 19 National Guard Souadrons. 
ips 


LIEUT. CLMSTED KILLED IN AIRPLANZ CRASH 


Second Lieut. Lawrence HR. Olmsted, Jr., Air 
Reserve, was killed, and Capt. Walter E. Todd, 
Air Corps, was slightly injured when the new 
PB-2B airplane which Captain Todd was piloting 
crashed during a test flight at San Diego, 
Calif., April 2lst. Both officers took to their 
parachutes when the engine of the plane failed. 
Captain Todd landed safely and suffered only 
minor injuries. Lieut. Olmsted apparently jump- 
ed from a lowaltitude, as his parachute opened 
too late. 

Lieut. Olmsted was 26 years of age. He had 
been stationed at Selfridge Field for the past 
13 months. He was a graduate of Brownsville | 
College in Texas and from the Air Corps Training 
Center. His home was in Brownsville, Texas,and 
he was the son of Dr. and Mrs. Lawrence hk. 
Olmsted, Sr. . 

The Air Corps extends deepest sympathy to his 
bereaved family. red wor 
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Five officers from other branches of the Regu- 


‘lar Army, who completed to weeks' study of Air 


Corps tactics, departed from Scott Field, I1l., 
on April 30th, namely, Captain Wayne C. Smith, 
end Lieuts. Lawrence K. “hite and John Neiger, 
of. the 6th. Infantry, Jefferson Barracks, Mo.; 
and Captains Vincent L. Conrad and George d. 
Passmore, of the. 2nd Infantry, Fort Sheridan, 
Illinois. WA 
i ee V-7009, A.C. 








40TH DIVISION AVIATION, CALIVORNIa NATIONaL GUaRD 
115th Observation Squadron) 
Griffith Park, Los Angeles, California. 


HIRTY thousand flying hours | ways been able to keep ahead of the 
without a fatality or serious | ground troops with which it works. At 
injury to personnel is the re- | Feetents four SCR-185 sets are in use in 
cord of the 115th Observation | the planes and an SCR-180 set is used by 
Squadron, 40th Division Avia- | the ground station. 





tion, California National | The Medical Detachment, organized in 
Guard. Organized in the spring of | 1926, is now commanded by Capt. R.0, 
1924, the 115th received.Feceral recog- 'Bullis. He commanded the or ginal de- 
nition on June 16, 1924. tachment upon its formation, although his 


Instrumental in the organization of service has not been continuous. In 1927 
the Air Corps unit here was Major C.C. | he went to Europe for advanced medical 
Moseley, then a First Lieutenant in the | study, returning to the Medical Detach- 
Regular Army. Major Moseley served as (ment in 1930. 
the Commanding Officer of the squadron | The 115th Photo Section, also organized 
until 1928. Returning to civil life he | in 1926, ~~ es 23 men, commanded by 
entered commercial aviation and is now |Lt. Charles P. Roberts. A five-room pho- 


managing Grand Central Air Terminal, to building houses its activities, an 
Glendale, California. the equipment consists of one K-10 camera 
Of the original officers who formed two K-3 B's, a Graflex, View Camera, two 


the squadron, but one is still connect- | gun cameras, enlarging machine and the 
ed with the California National Guard,- | necessary developing and printing acces- 
Lt.-Col. John N. Jeffers, who served as | sories. 


Squadron Commanding Officer from 1928 In connection with the Photo Section, 
to 1931. While he is now on the Staff /it is fitting at this time to pay tribute 
of the Commanding General, 40th Divi- | to its first Commanding Officer, Capt. 


sion, as Division Air ffficer, he still | George Sherwood. His loss to the squad- 
meets and flies with the organization. | ron last year was deeply felt,- he was a 
Three of the original enlisted person- fine officer, pilot and gentleman. Capt. 
nel of the squadron are still with the Sherwood died in the crash of an airline 
outfit. They are Capts. Frank Miller, transport of which he was pilot. 


Jack: Sewell, and Sgt. Adam Windberg. Capt. Minton W. Kaye, Air Corps, is a 
(The latter is now at Chanute Field tak-|former C.0. of the 115th Photo Section. 
ing the Mechanics Course. ) Capt. Kaye, who went into the Regular Ar- 


When first formed, the squadron met my through the National Guard, was re- 
at Clover Field, Santa Monica, and used | cently transferred to Bolling Field from 
Reserve equipment, JN4D's (Hisso-Jen- March Field, where he was in command of 
nies) for flying. after leaving Clover | the March Field Photo Section. 
Field, the squadron met at the National Another former member of the 115th Ob- 
Guard Armory and at the University of servation Squadron is Capt. Harry Clai- 
Southern California for several months | borne, from whom the squadron receives 
before coming to the present Griffith | regular and very interesting letters. He 
Park field in 1925. During these years | is now in Canton, China, as instructor 
the flying equipment evolved from the for the Cantonese Air Force. Several of- 
borrowed JN4D's, through DH's, a side- /|ficers believe that his letters, put in | 





by-side TY3 (early Consolidated PT), book form when he returns, might become a | 
O-2C's, PT's, 0-2H's, 0-2K's and Liber- | "best seller" mone aviation literature. | 
ty-powered BT's, to the present equip- Five Air Corps officers have been as- | 
ment of three C-38E's and four 0-38". signed as Unit Instructors to the organ- | 


During this time motor failures have | ization since its formation. The first 
caused only ten forced landings, none was Major Moseley, already mentioned. He | 
of which have been in the past three was followed by First Lieut. Leslie Ar- 
years. Two disabled planes were respon-|nold. The third was First Lieut. James 
sible for four members of.the squadron |B. Carroll (now Major) at Chanute Field, 
joining the Caterpillar Club. In 1926 | and the fourth, Capt. (now Major) Eugene 
Major E.A. Peterman and Capt. Harold J. |B. Bayley, A.C. Tactical School Maxwell 
Cooper, Medical Detachment, left a Jen- |Field. The present instructor is Major 
ny when a wing came off. During 1933 Benjamin F. Giles, whose personality, ex- 
Summer Training Camp, Lt. Charles Haas | perience and training are great assets to 
and Sgt. Roger Hebner "bailed out" of the organization. 
an 0-17 under similar circumstances, all| The National Guard Airport is located 


landing safely, in the Los Angeles city-owned Griffith 
Similar to the advance in flying: - Park, handy to Los Angeles, Glendale and 
equipment was the advance in radio Burbank. It is less than a quarter of a 





equipment, in which the squadron has al-| mile southeast of Grand Central Air Ter- 
~35- V-7009, A.C. 











minal, Glendale. The present two han- 
gars are war-time sheet iron construc- 
tion. The field is two-way, with two 
thousand feet of runway paved in the 
past six months and one thousand feet 
more of paving approved under a govern- 
ment work relief project. Plans for a 
future armory were drawn, but no defi- 
nite action has been taken towards ac- 
tual construction. 

Capt. G.¥. Coombes (Nat'l Guard Crd- 
nance Dept.) is civilian field superin- 
tendent, serving in this capacity since 
1925. In July of this year, an addi- 
tion was made to the full-time employ~ 
ees, when Lt. L.%. Holton, Squadron En- 
gineering Officer, took charge of air- 
plane maintenance. Lt. Holton is nor 
at Chanute Field taking the engineering 
maintenance course. 

Ninety-two men comprise the enlisted 
strength of the squacron at the present 
time, including medical and photo sec- 
tions. Many boosts on the way to the 
Air Corps Training Center at Randolph 
Field were received through enlistment 
in the squadron. A constant waiting 
list for enlistment aids in maintaining 
a high calibre personnel. <A perpetual 
trophy cup carries the names of the 
best enlisted men picked at the yearly 
camps at San Luis Obispo. It was do- 
nated in 1926 by.a local newspaper. -° 
Holding a place on the mantle is anoth- 


er trophy which has become well inscrib- 


ed with names through the years. This 
is the Pilots' Dumbell Trophy, now en- 
tering upon the second column of those 
so honored. 

Seventeen pilots and four observers 
comprise the commissioned strength of 
the 115th. In command is Major E. A. 
Peterman. <A graduate of the Air Corps 
School in 1926, Major Peterman in civil 
ian life is Aeronautical Engineer-in- 
Charge, 
ment of Commerce. 

Cther Squadron officers are Captains 
R.O. Bullis, Medical Officer; Allen A. 
Barrie, Plans and Training Officer; 

Earl H. Robinson, Cperations Officer; 
F.M.S. Miller, Jack W. Scwall and R.C.A. 
' Larsen, Flight Leaders; First Lieuts. 
C.A. Burrows, Armament Cfficer; C. 8. 
Gard, Communications Officer; H.3. Gil- 
more, Adjutant; L.E. Thomas, J.V. Wall- 
en, 6.¥. Haas, Paul Whittier; Second 
Lieuts. 0.D. McKenzie, Charles P. Rob- 
erts, L.C. Holton, A.S. Hurren, J.S. 
Southard and C.A. Shoop. 
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36th Div.Aviation, Texas ational Guard 
Continued from page 1 


what relief was necessary. 


| 


| the Squadron's photo section. 
| 
| 


Squadron planes piloted aloft for the 
ifirst time scientists who sought to meas- 
ure the cosmic ray at varying altitudes 
‘and free from the mass attraction of the 
,earth. These flights were conducted in 
11932, coincident with the unfortunate 
‘Alaskan cosmic ray expedition, which cost 
‘thousands of dollars, consumed months and 
resulted in loss of human life through 
'falls into mountain crevices. The meas- 
‘urements of the cosmic ray were made by 
lDr. L.M. Mott-Smith, Instructor of Physics 
lat Rice University, Houston, Dr. L.G. 
|Howell, of the Bureau of Geograshical Re- 
| Search of the Humble Oil « Refining Co., 
|Houston, assisting. The first flight, 
takin measurements at varying altitudes 
ifrom 5,000 feet on uo to 20,000 feet,was 
imade on June 17, 1932, lst Lieut. Alex G. 
|Greig piloting Dr. Mott-Snith. 
| Qn June 20th, lst Lieut. Earle T. 
| Showalter piloted Dr. Howell; on June 
i'2lst, Caot. J.F. Aldrich piloted Dr. 
|'Mott-Smith; on June <3rd, 2d Lieut. John 
'H. Eagle piloted Pr. Howell; on June 
|}29th, end Lieut. Ben F. Thompson piloted 
| Dr. Howell; and on June 30th, Cant. 
|Aldrich again piloted Dr. Mott-Smith. 
| Following these flights, Dr. Mott-Snith 
i journeyed to Dayton where, at the Air 
| orps engineering field, he conducted 
|further flights and measurements. 
| Tanus, from this simple beginning in 
laerial flights-to measuring the cosmic 
lray, thet means of making these exneri- 
iments have completely superseded the ardu- 
ous mountain,climbing expeditions and its 
‘dangers and, according to ‘scientists,with 
jmuch better results. 
| The Sauadron personnel has been and 
continues to be thoroughly instructed in 
flight problems - interception, radius- 
.of-action, blind or instrument flying, 
beam, formation, radio - Morse and mike, 


ithe camera gun, aerial gunnery by machine 


gun, and photographic missions, including 


;pin point, odliques, verticals, mosaics, 
West Coast Branch of the Depart- etc. 


The mosaics for the Camp Hulen vrob 
‘lems, covering 13,000 acres, were made by 
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PLENTY OF RADIO AT SCOTT FIELD 


Scott Field, Belleville, Ill., has six radio 
stations, of which four are official and two are 
of the amateur type. The stations are: 


WYF 200 ke. Post Radio Station (Hours 
6:00 a.m = 6:00 v.m 

27 263) oke. = 21st Airship Group, 24-hour 
"Air Alert Watch." 

KQ3 396 = kc. “Sth Airship Squadron. Routine 
tests. Active in the field. 

NMKl 6515 ke. 15th Obs; Squadron. Used for 
trainij. officers. It is 
active in the field. 

WICJH 3951 ke. Private Frank W. Brashears, 
14240 ke. Station Complement. Amteur. 





Probably one of the out standing ser- 
vices of the Sovadron was its aid in 
analysis of the cosmic ray. The Houston | 


“to 


WIWGK - 1867.5 kc. Pvt. lst Cl. 0.0. McIntire, 
Sth Airship Squadron 
Amateur. 
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28TH DIVISION AVIATION, PuiliiSYLVANIA NATIONAL GUARD 
(le3rd Observation Squadron 


Philadelphia Airport, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Z ROL. organization in December, | 
F 1923, to the present is a long 
story. In the making of that 


story, the efforts of many men 
have been recorded. After Federal Re- 
Cognition, June 27, 1924, the organiza- 
tion wor'zed to obtain proper airvort fa- 
cilities. The "Jennies" arrived in May, 
1926. TIheir stay was brief, for ina 
little over a year st were heaped 
upon a pyre. From their ashes arose a 
Single PI; then came the O-17's in 1928. 

With the impetus given to aviation in 
general, came the new O-ll's, which 
thereafter were usually seen at airport 
decications and air meets throughout 
this part of the country. The Air Corps, 
Maneuvers in 1931 saw the National Guard | 
Air Corps units participating with the 
Regulars. 

The Douglas 0-38's with which we are 
now equipped, have put on a good show 
but are fast reaching the age of retire- 
ment. January, 1935, witnessed the Na- 
tional Guard Aviation participating in 
the Air Corps maneuvers in Florida. Near- 
ly all the units were represented, and 
such opportunities are welcomed for the 
additional training they make possible. 

Throughout the summer months, the 103d 
Observation Squadron is on call for co- 
Operative missions with the other branch- 
es of the 28th Division. The 103d and 
104th Cavalry work calls for the air- 
planes to fulfill their mission. Night 
tracking for the 213th Anti-aircraft Reg- 
iment turns sweltering nights below into 
chilly breezes upstairs. 

The summer encampments are usually 
held at Middletown Air Depot, from which 
the squadron operates in its work with 
the 28th Division. As a rule, the first 
week of the encampment is spent in squad- 
ron traiuing and the second week in day 
and night missions with the other units 
of the division. 

During the year, training progresses 
regularly, with each scheduled drill 
realizing the comoletion of another por- 
tion of the program. The manner in 
which the enlisted men take to this 
training is to be commended. Their re- 
gret is that there is not enough time 
available for the work each section has 
to do. The radio section seems to be 
the greatest offender in not hearing re- 
Call. Armament is busy with the camera 
guns. The Photo Section is working on 
the pictures the camera guns have taken. 
Recruits come and go, and more physical 
examinations are required; also, semi-an- 
nually, the 64's for each officer. In 
winter, the flights spend most of their 
time in the classroom, but now that sum- 








mer is coming they will be out on the 


line and in the yay 2 practicing what 
they have learned, finding out how the 
gadgets work, and increasing. their prac- 
tical application. 

The Works Progress Administration mov- 
ed in on our airport several months ago, 
with the result that flying activities 
have been moved to Pitcairn Field, 17 
miles north of town. The nag eae age 
Airport looks a bit wierd,to say the 
least, with seven railroad tracks across 
its face and great rows of dirt piled 
high along both sides of each track. A 
bulldozer is knocking down these piles 
and, by the end of summer, the facial 
should be completed. Heretofore, fol- 
lowing every rain, small lakes were as 
natural to the airport as the hangars 
themselves. The fact that the level was 
six feet below city datum no doubt ac- 
counts for the lakes. The WPA expects 
to eliminate these lakes. 

During the Fiscal Year 1935, the six 
0-38's assigned to this organization 
flew 1726 hours. For the eleven pilots 
and nine observers, that amount of fly- 
ing time means much valuable training. 

Of the total, 720 hours were devoted to 
various types of cooperative missions 
with other branches of the service,from 
Infantry Cooperation and Liaison to tow- 
ing targets for the Anti-Aircraft; from 
Mapping areas to ferrying personnel of 
other branches. 

The balance of 1006 hours are non-co- 
operative missions devoted to navigation, 
formation, local flignts and night fly- 
ing. For 2. group of part time soldiers, 
dependent upon commerce and industry for 
a living, this record seems worthy of 
mention. 

The 103d Observation Squadron has been 
commanded by Major John V. Dallin for 
the past five years. Major Dallin was 
in the British Royal Air Force during 
the World War, and is well known through- 
out this country in connection with aer- 
ial photographic work. Captain DeCour- 
sey received his JAP rating January,1926, 
and passed the tests for AP in May,193de. 
Captain Logan received his JAP in March, 
1924, and AP in July, 193%. Captain 
Scattergood is a graduate of the Air — 
Corps Training Center, October 1930, hav- 
ing served his active duty at Dodd Field 
before joining the 28th Division. Avia- 
tion. Lt. Carlisle is also a graduate 
of the Air Corps Training Center, June 
1930, having served his active duty at 
Selfridge Field. Lt. Humphreys gradu- 
ated from the Air Corps Training Center 
in June, 1930, and served active duty 
at Selfridge Field. Lt. Pennock receiv- 
ed his AP in May, 1931. Lt, Vickers was 


rated JAP in March, 1930 and AP in August, 
- V-7009, A.C. 
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1931. Lt. Barringer, noted glider pilot 
and author of aviation articles, receiv- 
ed his AP in May, 1934. Lt. Benn grad- 
uated from the Air Corps Training Center 
in February, 1932, and served two years 
at France Field, Panama Canal Zone, be- 
fore joining the 28th Division Aviation. 
Lt. Fanning graduated from the Air Corps 
Training Center in February,1932, and 
served active duty at Mitchel Field. 
Lts. Brenner, Craven, Hawkins, Jablonski, 
Merrill, Miller, Quinn and D'Ettore make 
up the observers, having come up as en- 
listed men or passed the pilot rating. 
Barly Wednesday morning, March 18, 
1936, Major Dallin received a phone call 
from the Commanding General in Harris- 
burg, that many portions of Pennsylvania 
were in danger from flood water. He 
proceeded immediately to Harrisburg to 
await further instructions. About noon, 
March 19, Major Dallin called from Har- 
risburg to mobilize seven officers and 
thirteen enlisted men, and the neces- 
Sary preparations were made for move- 
ment to Lancaster Airport during that 
day. The mobilized detail arrived at 
the Lancaster Airport in the morning of 
the 20th. Four airplanes, equipped with 
bomb racks for dropping relief bags, pa- 
trolled the areas designated by higher 
authority. Photographs taken of the 
stricken areas aided materially in di- 
recting relief units from the ground. 


Radio communication was maintained from | 


the airplanes, transmitting on $105 kil- 
ocycles, to the Airways Radio Station 
WWHP at Harrisburg, Pa. The main body 
of the detachment broke camp Sunday af- 
ternoon, March 22d, and departed for 
home, arriving there the same day. A 
small unit remained on duty until April 
ed, when it was also demobilized. 

This incident is the most recent in 
the service of this unit and depicts,in 
general, its status of training and pre- 
paredness. The following is a list of 
units with which this organization has 
had cooperative missions during the 
Field Training Period and at other times 
during the year: 

The 55th Infantry Brigade; the 56th 
Infantry Brigade; the 55d Field Artil- 
lery Brigade (75 mm. & 155 needs the 
176th Field Artillery Brigade (155 .mm. 
Howitzer); the 103d Regiment Engineers 
(Combat); the 52d Cavalry Brigade; the 
~13th Coast Artillery (AA). 


nyo Oem 


The 9th Airship Squadron, Scott Field, I11., 
has renovated and rearranged the equipment in 
its mess hall and kitchen ia order that the 
handling of food at mess time will be more 
expeditious. The cafeteria style, which has 
been used for a number of years, has been 
found to be the best possible method of serv- 
ing food. 


a 


A NOTEWORTHY PHOTOGRAPHIC MISSION 


The News Letter Correspondent from 
Mitchel Field, L.I., New York, believes 
| that a record was established by Master 
: Sergeant Joe.M. Cates, 8th Photo Section, 
Mitchel Field, when he secured 530 ver- 
tical aerial photographs in one hour, 

28 minutes, during a cooperative photo- 
graphic mission for the Beach Erosion 
| Board, along the New Jersey coastline. 
These photographs were made under diffi- 
cult clrcustances, inasmuch as the re- 
quirements specified that there be no 
tilt and that each photograph overlap 
60 vercent. The elapsed time was one 
[hour and 28 minutes, and does not in- 
/Clude time required for magazine chang- 
es nor while circling for position. The 
interval between exvosures was slightly 
less than seven seconds, and it requir- 
ead five of these for the electric motor 
to rewing the film and shutter, leaving 
less than two for Sergeant Cates to 
level his camera. 

he pilot, Captain P.T. Cullen, of the 
97th obaerenticn Squadron, was having 
his troubles because, in order to have 
even this interval, it was necessary to 
ef the Fairchild at the rate of 30 
miles per hour, which is not a comfort- 
jable flying speed. 





Also, there was the 
problem of keeping over the low water 
mark. The altitude of 3000 feet per- 
mitted little deviation. 

These photographs are made monthly 
| (weather permitting) at low tide for 
|\the Beach Erosion Board, and is part of 
a four-year study, recently initiated, 
°f the erosion of the New Jersey coast, 
3 ¢ hor aeataad in the vicinity of Atlantic 
|City. ; 
| Similar studies are being made on 
| anne Island and at — Beach, .H. 


| 

| A NEW GAS STOVE FOR FIELD USE 

| The 15th Observation Squadron, with 

; the cooperation and engineering experi- 
ence of Lieut.-Colonel Frank M. Kennedy, 
Commanding Officer of Scott Field, Ill., 
has designed and manufactured a provane 
(bottled) gas stove for field use. The 
stove is made of angle iron wita all 

| joints welded, and is covered with 
jasbestos-lined sheet metal. It has 
three boiling containers in the bottom 
half and a baking oven and a warming 
oven in the top half It was designed 
to be mounted in a 25-ton cargo truck. 
The stove has a aoe capacity for 
eed men and operates at a cost of less 
than one-third cent for each individual 
mess prepared. 

This stcve was used in the 15th Obs. 
Squadron kitchen for one week and was 
found to be ace eae At present 
it is being tested by the 6lst Coast Ar- 








po ara Corps, Fort Sheridan, Ill., on 
extensive field maneuvers. 
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: Hasalier0x has been offered one 

fof the 19 National Guard Obser- 

<YX*Y vation Squadrons authorized by 
the Militia Bureau. I've offered it to 
Seattle and Tacoma, but Spokane has an 
equal opnortunity of getting it. Which- 
ever city raises $10,000 first for the 
erection of hangars is going to get the 
Squadron." 

Adjutant General Maurice Thompson of 
Camo iturray, American Lake, Washington, 
concluded these remarks in Spokane in 
the svring of 1924, and boarded a train 
immediately for Washington, >.C. The 
train had hardly reached the city limits 
before a grouv of Svokane business men 
telegravhed the Adjutant General that 
"the $10,000 has been raised and we 
Want the Squadron." 

That's how Svokane became the most 
northerly military air base in the 
United States. "Lazy husbands," who 
preferred the county jail to the duty 
of caring for their families, were haul- 
ed daily to the old municipal golf 
course that was to be ravidly converted 
into a station for the 4lst Division 
Aviation, Washinston National Guard. 

The golf course was not a pleasant site 
to gaze woon, because between the 
golfers! zards and large boulders it 
seemed like an endless task to build a 
landing field there, where years before 
cattle had grazed and one of the early 
Indian wars had taken place. 

But even in those dark days of avia- 
tion, Sookane had owe man who knew some- 
thing about landing fields, and that 
Man was soon to become the Major in com- 
mand of the 116th Observation eres. 

"The old golf course has one thing 
strongly in its favor, and that is per- 
fect drainage," seid Major John T. 
Fancher, wno a few months before had re- 
turned as a lst Lieutenant, Air Service, 
from the Yorld War. Major Fancher, a 
native of Snokane, was overseas. 

There were exciting days between March 
and July 4, 1924, when orders came to 
form the 115th Observation Squadron. 
Major Fancher had not been loafing on 
the job. He had searched out the few 
Air Coros officers and enlisted men who 
had been in the World War, end around 
these he started to build his organiza- 
tion. Hach day brought new thrills. 
Next in importance was the arrival of 
two metal hangars. Then came the expen- 
diture of the $10,000 for erection of 
the hangars. Concrete floors were pour- 
ed for the hangars, which were bolted 
together and made ready for the arrival 
of the flying armada. 

Beside the two army hangars stood a 
deserted barn, the remaining relic of 
days when cowboys stabled their ponies 
after herding cattle in the neighboring 
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valleys and rolling hills. The bern was 
to have a new use. It was to become 
headouarters for the trans»vortation sec- 
tion, which un to that time had no roll- 
ing ecuivment. The 116th iiedical Detach- 
ment also needed headquarters. This 
problem was solved by the construction 
of a lean-to on the north side of the 
barn. ‘There the late Cantain E.4N. 
Langley, Flight Surgeon, opened up for 
business. 

It was definite that Spokane was to 
have the 116th Observation Squadron and 
the 116th Medical Detachment. This 
meant the assignment of a Regular Amy 
Air Corns officer as instructor. 

In July, 1924, Cavtain Arthur 3. 
Hastervrook, an "Ace" in the World War, 
was detailed as Instructor. With him 
came Staff Sergeant John Simpson, also 
an overseas veteran, as Sergeant-Instruc- 
tor. Caotain Easterbrook is now a liajor, 
on duty in the Office of the Chief of 
the Air Corps, Washington, and Sergeant 
Simoson is still a guiding force in the 

lst Division Aviation. 

On Aucust 6, 1924, Federal recognition 
was extended to the organization, with 
hiajor Fancher in command. Sookane threw 
its enthusiastic support behind the new 
military organization, which grew in vop- 
ularity and attracted scores of recruits 
and war-time officers, few of whom sur- 
vived the Flight Surgeon or coul’ produce 
the necessary credentials. 

First drills of the troovs were held 
in the armory of the 16lst Infantry rezi- 
ment, Washington National Guard, but this 
proved unsatisfactory to an Air Corns or- 
sanization. Drills were then held at the 
Field, which is a 15-minute drive from 
the city. 

It was Avril, 1925, that brought the 
thrill of thrills to the 116th Observa- 
tion Squadron. The flying armada, three 
newly overhauled "Jennies," rumbled into 
Spokane in one box car. he "Jennies". 
arrived completely disassembled, some 
bogey to a crew that knew little, if any- 
thing more than the fact that the motor 
and tail skid went on opvosite ends of 
the airplane. Long days followed in 
which perts were tried here and there to 
determine where they fit best. Finally, 
the "Jennies" were moved to the line for 
test flights by Captain Easterbrook. 

They really flew, and Spokane was certain 
it had an dir Force! Other "Jennies" fol- 
lowed, and soon the 116th Observation 
Squadron welded inself into a smooth- 
running organization. 

It was a ve! day when orders came, 
grounding all airplanes unless the person- 


nel wore parachutes. Parachutes ha 
never been issued, and couldn't have been 
used even if they had been issued. Next 
came orders requiring that the upper 
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wings of the "Jennies" be redesigned so 
as to permit the vilots to "bail out," 
and then came the varachutes. 

The lloth Observation Squadron had 
its first two annual encampments in 
1926 and 1926 at its home station. Two 
such camos clearly indicated to the 
high comuend that neither their Air 
Corps nor ground troops would benefit 
from divided training. The rest of the 
Washington National Guard held its camp 
at Camp ijurray, American Lake, near 
Fort Lewis, Washington. 

In the spring of 1927, Lieut. Caleb 
Vance Haynes arrived to succeed Captain 
Easterbrook as Instructor. Orders were 
received calling the Squadron to Fort 
Lewis for the 1927 camp. FortLewis has 
no landing field, but landings had been 
made on the varade ground by Regular 
Army Air Corps pilots. Hearing that 
the 116th Observation Squadron was to 
camp at Tort Lewis, orders came from 
the Commanding General that his parade 
ground would not be used for an airvort. 

But the 116th Observation Squadron 
was a "yioneer" in the building of land- 
ing fields by this time. The personnel 
had watched its own landing field con- 
structed. Furthermore, the personnel 
had flown "Jennies" and kmew just how 
long a lending strip had to be to satis- 
fy a "Jennie." Therefore,-it was quick 
work to remove a few towering sentinels 
of the forest in order to clear the ap- 
proaches to the narrow strip of "reason- 
ably" level ground. 

In 1927, the llsoth Observation Souad- 
ron took a »lace of national prominence 
in the aeronautical world, because Maj. 
Fancher, Lieut. Haynes 2nd Spokane busi- 
ness men planned the successful 1927 
National Air Races amd Derbies. The 
National Air Derby Association was or- 
ganized to sponsor this $125,000 event. 
Major Fancher was managing director. He 
made several trips to New York, and suc- 
ceeded in securing the participation of 
the Army, Nevy and Marine Corps air 
forces. Air derby racing was originated 
by the National Air Derby Association 
with derbies from New York and San 
Francisco to Snokane. A non-stonflight 
from New York to Spokane, for $25,00), 
came near being a success, but failed 
when Eddie Stinson got lost within 50 
miles of Spokane. 

Major H.B. Clagett, now Brigadier- 
General and commander of the zirst Wing, 
GHG Air Force, commanded in airplanes 
Pere Cl patane in the National Air Races. 

is event was of tremendous benefit to 
the officers and personnel of the 4lst 
Division Aviation. | 

In March, 1928, two 3-ship formations 
flew from Spokane to Wenatchee, Wash. , 
to participate in the annual Apple Blos- 
som Festival. It was then that a seri- 
ous blow was handed the 4lst Division 
Aviation, which still was a young, but 
thriving, National Guard Observation 


Squadron. Major Fancher led his command 
in formation maneuvers, which greatly 

pr omned the merry-makers in Wenatchee. 
Night came, and Wenatchee asked that 
aerial bombs be dropped. Major Fancher 
accepted the detail and completed it sat- 
isfactorily. On landing, he discovered 
three vombs remaining in his airplane. 
Rather than leave the bombs for some 
small boys possibly to be injured with, 
he stood on the ground and tossed the 
time-fuse bombs to explode in the landing 
field. The third and last bomb exvloded 
while still in the hand of Major Fancher, 
causing his death. 

Lieut. Haynes ‘succeeded Major Fancher 
as Commanding Officer and, completing a 
successful tour of duty, was succeeded by 
Captain Robert G. Breene. It was during 
that officer's tour as Instructor and Com- 
manding Officer of the Souadron that the 

lst Division aviation secured its new 
125,000 PWA hangar. Regular Army Air 
Corps svecialists have declared the han- 
gar to be outstanding in every resvect. 

It looked like the job was about done 
when Caotain Robin A. Day became the conm- 
manding-instructor. But there were vrob- 
lems in the air to be solved. Pilots of 
the organization had never been permitted, 
without cross-country authority from the 
Adjutant General, to land away from Felts 
Field. Somehow, that was changed. Cross 
country flights as distant as Boeing 
Field, Seattle, are made on authority 
from Cantain Day. Extended cross country 
flights to all parts of the United States 
are as common as peanuts at a circus. The 
gasoline problem is no more. 

And Cavtain Day is making it his busi- 
ness to "keep the boys under the hood." 
He believes in instrument flying. Last 
year his command ranked first among the 
National Guard Observation squadrons in 
the number of hours flown. his year it 
is seeking to better its record of more 
than 3,000 hours accumulated last year. 

Captain Robert Owen and Lieut. Hillford 
R. Wallace are the.only two remaining ori- 
ginal officers of the 4lst Division Avia- 
tion, the former being the ranking captain 
and the latter the commanding officer of 
the 116th Pnoto Section. Lieut. Wallace 
attended the Photographic School, and was 
on active duty for two years at Crissy 
Field, Calif. 

Seven of the original enlisted men are 
still in the Squadron, viz: Master Sgts. 
John Dean, Paul Sager, Aloysius Hylent, 
Staff Sergeants Durwood J. Anderson, 0.8. 
Fay, Paul Perry and Stanford B. Whitely. 

felts Field gained its name from a 
native son, Lieut. Buell Felts, who was 
killed in a crash near the airnort. 

The organization is proud of many ac- 
complishments, chief among which was the 
|1935 year of daily service to the United 
States Weather Bureau in taxing the upper 
air’ readings at. 18,000 feet altitude, as- 
sistance in securing tne Northern Trans- 

Continue on page 24 
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Little Rock Airvort, 






24, 1925, we are not the old- 
est or the youngest National 
Guard aviation outfit, but we 
have plenty to be vroud of. In 
Avril, 1926, we received our first air- 
anes. One year later, the Mississippi, 

kansas, White and St. Francis Rivers 
went on a rampage and flooded nearly all 
of the eastern half of Arkansas. As a 
result, the Squadron was ordered to ac- 
tive duty for 27 days, ye manna 
from the heavens to the stricken and 
isolated populace in the form of beans 
and sow belly. There was water every- 
where, but the boys flew those old 
Jennies through it all without batting 
an eyelash. here were times when the 
pareninse packs came back with a few 

tton holes cut in them! It was a for- 
tunate thing for the Squadron to be able 
to demonstrate our value to the State 
and the country in this disaster. The 
Squadron also benefitted by the experi- 
ence, because we literally flew the 
wings off those Jennies and, as a re- 
sult, we received replacements in the 
form of three PT~1's and one DH-4. 

During the Air Corps Maneuvers in May, 
1931, we started out as the next to the 
last flight and ended by being designat- 
ed as the Headquarters Flight for the | 
National Guard Wing, led by Major Ralph | 
Royce. And when that little get-toe sr | 
was over, could those boys fly forma- 
tion! They could even make biscuits 
with those O-2's. They were good to 
start with, but when it was over they 
were perfect. 

In March, 1935, the Squadron was au- 
thorized to increase its officer person- 
nel by eight observer "Shavetails." A 
cadet class of twelve men was organized 
to train in competition for the os 
vacancies. These men were selected from 
@ large number of candidates. In the 
selection of each candidate, particular | 
attention was directed toward his adapi- 
meg f his enthusiasm for the Sauad- | 
ron, S potential ability as an offi- | 
cer, and his standing in the community. 
A rigid course of training was set up 
for them to follow. They were required | 
to complete all of the 10 series and 
most or the 20 series corres»ondence 
courses; 25 hours in the air og et i Pr 
tactical missions; a course of training 
in theory of radio and machine gunnery; 
and last, but not least, they were re- 

uired to be able to take code at a 

ively clip. During the summer encamp- 
ment they were dubbed the "Peepers," 
and they immediately accepted the name 
with a great deal of pride, adopting as 
their cry "Peep, Peep." (Said cry being 
given in the manner of a baby chick 
lost from its mother}. None were given 
their commission unt 
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EDERALLY recognized on Oct. jencampment, and by October, 1935, all 


eight vacancies were filled with rated 
JAO's. We are proud of our new officers 
and expect great things of then. 

An ambitious controlled flying schedule 
to be completed by July 1, 1936, has been 
set up, and there is considerable rivalry 
between "A" and "B" Flights as to which 
will do the best job ody | this period. 
Pilot-observer teams have: been formed, 
and every week-end our ships are in the 
air every available mimute conightnee 
tactical missions. Within the next few 
weeks, we shall limber up the old machine 
guns on the range at Camp McRae in hopes 


\of qualifying all our officers as aerial 


ers. Particular attention is also 

eing ng to blind flying training and 
all pilots are striving to get a certifi- 
cate of proficiency in blind flying from 
our instructor, Lieut. Claire Stroh. We 
exvect to end this fiscal year with a job 
well done and many hours of constructive 
flight behind us. 

Our hangar and administration quarters 
have been a sore spot with us for a long 
while but now, at last, our fond dreams 
are being realized. Our new $75,000 han- 
gar and administration building will be 
completed about July 1, 1936, and will be 
one of the largest and best of any Nation- 
al Guard Squadron in the country. Are we 
happy! Each section will have ample quar- 


iters, including the Officers' Club, which 


will be complete even down to the last 
detail. 

This year's summer encampment will be 
held the latter half of August at Camp 
Hulen, Texas, in conjunction with the 
206th Coast Artillery. After sipping the 
elixir of the Kansas sun flowers around 
Fort Riley for a number of years, we 
ones to be in good shape to rope or, pos- 
sidly, throw some Texas bulls. 


We are proud of our near perfect attend- 


jance record of both the officer and en- 


listed personnel. This record is due to 
the fine esprit de corps existing in the 
organization. ‘ 


41st Division Aviation, Washington National Guard 
(Continued from page <3) 


continental Airway, inauguration of the Public 
Works Administration airport program in 
Washington, and assistance to all other arms of 
the service. 

Officers of the organization include Major 
Robin A. Day, commander; Captains Robert Owen, 
L.C. Sherman, Claude Owen and “illiam G. Foster; 
lst Lieuts. Laurie Feral, Byron Cooper, Dale 
Swartz, Ellsworth C. French, Clare dartnett, 
Stanley Wagner and H.R. Wallace (conmander,photo 
section); 2nd Lieuts. E. Malnstrom, Harold 
Hansen, Jack Rese, Emmett Corrigan, Dean 
Eshelman and Carl Shirmer. Captain John Walter, 





pilot-flight surgeon, died late in March. No 
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37TH DIVISION AVIATION, OHIO NATIONAL GUARD 
(112th Observation Squadron) 
' Cleveland Airport, Cleveland, Ohio. 


T the time it was. decided that 
| aviation should play a part in 
j the National Guard, a sauadron 
of Observation Aviation was as- 
signed to the 37th Division, to 

be located at either Columbus, 
Cleveland or Cincinnati. Naturally, 
each cf these three cities wanted to 
have the squadron located near cr with- 
in its boundaries. It was finally de- 
cided that Cleveland should be the lo- 
Cation. 

Phe Cleveland Chamber of Commerce was 
active and helpful in locating the 
squadron at Cleveland, which at that 
time was in the peccene of developing 
the present excellent airport. Suffici- 
ent ground on the airpcrt was deeded to 
the State of Ohio for the use of the 
squadron. After several weeks cf in- 
tensive wor'c in recruiting the enlisted 
personnel, the squadron was_mustered in 
on June 20, 1927, by Major Emil Marx, 
who is now the Adjutant General of tne 
State of Ohio. 

Work was started uvon the hangar as 
soon as the ground was available, and 
in due time the building was completed. 
On the first anniversary, June 20,1928, 
the hangar was dedicated with appropri- 
ate ceremonies, numerous dignitaries 
attendin;. 

The original officers were as follows: 
Major Thomas J. Herovert, Captains Errol 
Zistel, Fred L. Smith, Paul F. Collins, 
lst Lieuts. Willard E. Leisy, Byron i. 
Cook, Ernest W. Lofquist, Clyde Young, 
end Lieuts. Nevin ©. Barnes, Wm. Kk. Ebel 
John K. Gill, Clifford McMillin, Richard 
V. Nelson, Mack E. North and Harvey J. 
Stonebdurner; lst Lieut. Herbert 3. 
Wright, Flight Surgeon, and lst Lieut. 
Clyde H. Butler, Photographic Officer. 

Changes have taken vlace in this or- 
ganization as in affairs generally. 
Major Thomas J. Herbert was commission- 
ed a Lieut.-Colonel and named Air Offi- 
cer for the 37th Division. He was 
later retired due to injuries suffered 
in the Vorld War. Captain Zistel was 

laced in command of the Squadron upon 
he promotion of Col. Herbert, and ccn- 
tinued in that pe ong Sf until he was 
named Air Officer of the 37th Division 
and advanced to the rank of Lieut.- 
Colonel, which he now holds. Cavtain 
Smith was advanced to the rank of Major 
upon the promotion of Col. Zistel, and 
is at present in command of the Squad- 
ron. Captain Collins moved to the east 
and was associated with Amelia Earhart 
in an air line. Lieut. Cook resigned 
to accept a Captaincy in the Air Reserve. 
uieut. Ebel moved to Baltimore, became 
associated with the Glenn L. Martin Co., 
and at present is a Captain in the 
Maryland Squadron. Lieut. Stoneburner 
teft for California to join the engin- 








eering staff of the Douglas Aircraft Co. 
Lieut. Young was advanced to Captain, 
served as such for a nunber of years, re- 
signed last summer due to ill health, and 
died shortly after the first of the year. 

The present officers of the Squadron 
are Major Fred L. Smith, Captains Samuel 
J. Price, Clarence D. Barnhill, Joma XK. 
Gill, Willard E. Leisy, Ernest W.Lofouist, 
lst Lieuts. Martin F. McQuilkin, Hichard 
V. Nelson, Erle S. Ross, Mack E. North, 
Raymond ©. Russ, James C. Barr, Karl E. 
Bushong, Wun. Ii. Robertson, end Lieuts. 
Rudolph W. Dean, Raymond C. Kissack, 
Kenneth A. Cool, Donald W. Patrick; Capt. 
Herbert =. Wright, Flight Surgeon and <d 
Lieut. Henry A. Crawford, Photogravhic 
Officer. Recent resignations in the 
Squadron were by lst Lieuts. Clyde H. 
Butler and Nevin C. Barnes, both being 
due to the press cf business. 

On Sevtember 15, 1927, the Squadron re- 
ceived 4 PT-1's, and proceeded to use 
them to the fullest extent under the ca- 
pable guidance of lst Lieut. (now Captain) 

Shorty" Cummings, who was assigned to 
the Squadron as its first Instructor. 

One of the cld air mail hangars at the 
Cleveland Airoort was used by the Squadron 
until its cwn hangar was available. 

The schedule of drills was first worked 
out as follcws: Friday night for class 
worx and study, end Sunday morning for 
actual flight cperations, which system is 
Still in use by the organization. 

In time the organization received three 
o-ll's, and worked vut with them, taking 
them to its first field training period 
during July, 1928. Later, O-2H's replac- 
ed the O-ll's, and still later 0-38's and 
O-38B's replaced the O-2H's. The organi- 
zation at present is equipped with 0-38's 
and 0-38b's. 

The Squadron has been using Camp Perry . 
for its field training up to the present © 
time. Lieut.-Colonel Harry Kerr, the 
commander of Camo Perry, has from the be- 
cinning been very helpful to our organ- 

zation. In tiling the rifle range to 
make it suitable as an airdrome, and 
later in supervising the construction of 
a new field adjacent to Erie Proving 
Grounds on the west, Col. Kerr during the 
pest year commenced construction of per- 
manent buildings for the use of the 
Squadron at the new field, and the work 
+0, prpaecei ne at a satisfactory rate. 

24% is understood that the organization 
will parser eve this year in the maneuv- 
ers of the Second Army, to be held during 
the first two weeks of August at Fort 
Knox, Ky. The officers and men of the 
Squadron are looking forward to an entire- 
ly different type of training period from 
that experienced in the past. 

The Squadron per eee ed in the Air 
Corps Maneuvers of 1931, and was placed 
among the three leading units for its 
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peetemmence and efficiency. During 
932, the organization had the first 
taste of strike duty in the coal mine 
area of Ohio, and carried out its as- 
signments with ale gf tor and dispatch. 
During the Electric Auto Lite strike at 
Toledo, the Souadron furnished shivs to 
transvort gas bombs from Pittsburgh to 
Toledo. It has also dropped food to 
vessels stuck in Lake Erie ice, worked 
On search parties, scattered ashes, 
acted as escort to visitors and other- 
wise ere its existence. : 

At the exviration of Capt. Cummings' 
tour of duty with the Sauadron, lst Lt. 
Charles Backes (later Captain) was as- 
Signed as our Instructor. Both of these 
gentlemen have done a very good job 
while they have been with our organiza- 
tion, and just as we were very sorry to 
see "Shorty" leave, so shall we also be 
very sorry to bid good-bye to Captain 
Backes. 

The lleth Observation Squadron has 
varticivated in the National Air Races 
from 1929 to the present time, and if 
any of the readers of this column have 


neglected to take advantage of the hospi- 
tality of our or anization, it is the 
writer's observation that the fault lies 
with the reader. 

The Airport at Cleveland at the »vresent 
time consists of 640 acres, which is 


|rapidly being increased in size to 1040 





| 


acres, due to the good offices of the 
WPA. It is vlanned to install an asphalt 
landing mat, <,000 feet sauare, on the 
east center of the field and to extend 
the west part of the field to »rovide for 
a blind landing area and the National Air 
Races. The longest a>»proach on that side 
will be 8,800 feet, the present temvoorary 
grandstand to be moved to the banc of 
Rocky River and made a permanent i:stalla- 
tion. 

The enlisted personnel of the Squadron 
is to be congratulated upon the loyalty 
and ambition shown since the formation 
of the organization. Some of the origin- 
al members are still connected with the 
Squadron and are our most valued veterans. 
A chain is as strong as its weakest link, 
so we consider ourselves fortunate to 
have such reliable personnel. 
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WW ATTACK PLANE ARRIVES AT BARKSDALs FILLD 


After considerable delay and specula- , the Group Mngineering Staff have resulted 


tion, the first of the new A-17's fin- 
ally arrived at Barksdale Field, La., 
having been flown from the Northrup 
factory by Lieut. Gavin, Engineering 
Officer of the 13th Squadron. A large 
unofficial welcoming committee express- 
ed immediate approval of the plane's 
design and appearance. 
Subsequent flights by pilots of the 
Third Attack Group brought further ap- 
pevere of the plane's flying qualities. 
t handles nicely in the air, maneuvers 
smoothly and with a minimum of "scuash- 
ing." Slow landing speed and rapid 
take-off are further points of superior- 
ity. Cruising sveed,as to bé &zpetted, 
is much faster than that of the previ- 
ous moael attack plane, and this is 
true also of its ton speed. The great- 
est advance is in the cruising radius. 
As in most of the newer vlanes, there 
are more cockpit gadgets too, such as 
propeller gear shift and cowl flaps, to 
occupy the pilot's mind, but he trades 


mental activity for increased physical 
comfort. Thirteenth Squadron pi ots 
who flew the new plane rubbed their 


weather-beaten faces and wished in re- 
trospect that they might have flown in 
the comfortable enclosed cockpits dur- 
ing the recently completed New England 
Maneuvers. 

Less maintenance has been necessary 
than on the previous model, and the 
crew chief's opinion of the new plane 
is also favorable. Cleanness of design 
results in a minimum of external atten- 
tion and adjustments. Experimentation 
and study by Lieut.-Colonel Naiden and 





in recommendations for minor changes 
which will improve serviceability and as- 
sist in maintenance. 

Staff Sergeant Krovontka, the first 
A-17 crew chief, revorts a "smooth running" 
engine, with all parts, excent a few 
plugs, easily accessible for insovection 
and adjustment. Engine performance has_ 
been quite satisfactory. It starts easily 
and the only difficulty experienced so 
far has been in connection withit st sping. 
However, with the assistance of ir. 
Klingan, Pratt & Whitney representative, 
the safest and most effective methods for 
orersene and stopping have been worked 
out. 

Group authorities were gratified to re- 
lieve the strain on their aesthetic judg- 
ment when they finally adopted the — e 
and approvriate design for painting sub- 
mitted by Cadet Macklin. 

The new streamlined wing lights and 
"spread" beam have proven quite satisfac- 


tory for night landings. 

€ principal ome concerning the 
new planes is not one of quality, but of 
quantity. Since the Attack Group is al- 


ready trading in its well used old models, 
delivery of the new ones can hardly be 
too rapid. ‘ 


Special effort has been made in the cOth 
Bombardment Squadron, aanesay Field, Va., 
during the last month to qualify all offi- 
cers, flying cadets and enlisted men as 
Expert Aerial Gunners before the bombing 
season, starting about May 15th. So far, 
over 96% 











of those firing qualifiedas expert. 
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33RD DIVISION AVIATION, ILLINOIS NATIONAL GUARD 
108th Observation Squadron) 







“JELBBRATING its ninth anniversa- 
“ry on July lst of this year,the 
“ @ i10€th Observation Squadron of 

<oumet the 33rd Division, Illinois 
National Guard, was formed on 
July 1, 1927, under the direction of 
Major-General Roy D. Keehn and Major 
Merrill D. Mann, Jr. Planes and pilots 
of the Squadron have viled up nearly 
14,000 hours in the air, and many of the 
original officers and several of the men, 
who were in the Squadron when it was 
formed, are still active members of this 
unit. Durin;, all the activities of the 
108th Observation Squadron, there have 
been no fatal accidents. 

In August, 1927, a month after the 
Squadron was formed, the Division Avia- 
tion went to Camp Grant at Rockford, 
Illinois, for the first time. It was 
not until the day or so after the actual 
15-day training period began that the 
Squadron was equipped with planes. These 
were four PT-1 Consolidated, and were 
flown up to Cary: Grant by Regular Army 
officers from 4 sas. 

Since it was the first time that other 
units of the Division had had the ovpor- 
tunity of working with an Air Service 
unit, the pvlanes were poeee. One of 
the first activities of the unit was to 
carry as many of the officers of the 
unit as was possible on short flights 
over the camp area. A section of the 
parade ground was used. a3 

In the nine camp periods during which 
the Squadron has functioned with other 
units of the 33rd Division, great prog- 
ress has been made. An airport has been 
leveled out in one section of the camp 
ground area, and in the August, 1935, 
camp, ten airplanes of the latest type 
were available for training purposes. 

Followins the training period, the or- 
ganization received one 0-31 Gull wing 
Douglas. When Major Merrill D. Mann,dr., 
reverted to his Regular Army rank of 
Captain and transferred to the Tactical 
School at Maxwell Field, Ala., last year, 
Captain C.A. McElvain, who up to that 
time had been the Squadron's Operations 
Officer, was named commanding officer. 
Captain Velie L. McElvain succeeded him 
as Operations Officer. 

Operating from the Chicago Municipal 
Airport, one of the busiest in the United 
States, the Squadron has carried out a 
definite program, increased from year to 
year as the type of equinment and number 
of ee R sey gp Ree F 
mosaic ohotogra ; @ que vhotogra , 
radio osmeublentione: was a pee oe = 
ing up messezges, instrument flying, in- 
dividual night and day navigation idights, 
and the performance of various other mis- 
sions have been carried out. 

During 1935, using the range at Camp 





Municipal Airport, Chicago, Illinois. 


Logan, Ill., and operating out of the 
Kenosha Airport, 18 officers of the Squad- 
ron qualified for various aerial marksman- 
ship ratings. Those qualifying for ex- 
= ratings were: Capts. Wilson Newhall, 

erbert F. Fenwick (Flight Surgeon) Lts. 
Russell Daniels and Roscoe Burley. Those 
quake ae for sharp shooter ratings were 
Major C.A. McElvain, Capt. ctyee Wilcox, 
Lieuts. Monroe MacCloskey, John A. Casey, 
J.K. Fogel, Lester Marriner and Walter 
Baryl. Those qualifying for marksmen 
ratings were Caot. V.L. McElvain, Lieuts. 
J.C. Keogh and William Westlake. 

In addition to the vilot's course, the 
Observer's course was also flown. Capts. 
R.C. Kuhn and S.J.V. rors | qualified as 
experts. Lieuts. Frank Allen and Verner 
Wide qualified as marksmen. 

Major Mann, while acting as commanding 
officer, was the Regular y instructor 
of the unit. When he left the organiza- 
tion, Cantain Charles Douglas, U.S. Army 
Air Corps, became the Regular Army in- 
structor. Under the tutelage of a 
Douglas, weekly lectures are beinz held 
in the officers' lecture room on various 
phases of Air Corps and other units! acti- 
vities. 

This year 18 cadets were chosen, with a 
view to providing additional officer ob- 
server material. The course, in which 
Capt. Douglas and Lieut. J.C. Keogh were 
the instructors, started on January lst. 

Already covered in this course has been 
military map reading, organization of the 
Army, employment of the Air Corps, work 
ef the Crdnance Department, use of we 


The course has also included practical 
bench work on machine guns. f the origi- 
nal 18 trainees, 12 remain. Some of the 


latter are attending radio school three 
nights a week and several of them can now 
receive and take about <S words a minute. 
In the belief that the hangar, provided 
by the State of Illinois nearly nine years 
ago, Will be obsolete in housing new and 
larger equipment, Major McHlvain and mem- 
bers of his staff worked out a plan for a 
new large hangar which, it is hoved, may 
be constructea with Works Progress Admin- 
istration funds. Plans for this new han- 
gar were Copelenes after careful study of 
all the National Guard hangars in the 
United States. The proposed building is 
to be 220 feet by 60 feet, with a 98-foot 
opening. It has been estimated that such 
a ea oe aS will cost in the neighborhood 
of $295,000. 
This modern hangar is to include class 
rooms, adequate space for communications, 
hotographts, shop, supply and engineering 
eoartments, and will be used to house 
approximately $500,000 worth of government 
equipment. Cooperating in developing 
plans for oe new building are members of 
Continued on page 9 ). 
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44TH DIVISION AVIATION, 


HE last and, therefore, the 
"Recruit Squadron" of National 
Guard Aviation, officially desig- 
nated as the 44th Division Avia- 
tion, was organized and Federally 
recocnized on January 30, 1930. 
In September, 1928, lst Lieut. Kello 
Sloan and Sgt. Robert E. Maloney =e de- 
signated by the War Department as the 
Instructor-Inspector and Sergeant- 
Instructor, resvectively, to assist in 
the organization of this new unit. 

Their task was one requiring a start at 
scratch - the . - .. of personnel, 
ecuipment and necessary State housing. 
Through their efforts, in cooperation 
with the various State departments, a 
two-story Administration Building and a 
$4 hangar were built at Newark Air- 
port. Lieut. Sloan is deserving of 
much credit for the planning and a 
ing of the buildings which have serve 

so well in the adequate housing of this 
organization to date. 

Major Arnold H. Krogstad, Air Corps, 
(now Lieut.-Colonel) officiated at the 
original muster, the result of which 
was Federal recognition as the 119th Ob- 
servation Squadron, 119th Photo Section 
and the iiedical Depsrtment Detachment, 
44th Division Aviation. 

The Squadron's first year was spent 
at Newark Airport in Armory Training 
and Field Training, testing its wings, 
some of which had been in storage many 
years. 
Sloan was retired as a Captain for phys- 
ical disability. The loss of his stew- 
ardship was somewhat mitigated by the 
fact that he established residence in 
Cranford, N.J., and it is felt that he 
is still with us. Major Robert L. Cop- 
seéy assumed command in January, 1931, 
and is still serving in that capacity. 
Major Copsey was trained in 1917 at Kel- 
ly Field. He remained in military and 
civil aviation and received his Majority 
in the Air Reserve in 1928, He relin- 
quished this commission to join the Na- 
tional Guard. The late Lieut. John Kase 





Zarly in its second year, Lieut. | 
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119th Observation Squadron) 
Newark Airoort, Newark, New Jersey 


,us because we take good care of them and 
‘not entirely because of our proximity to 
‘New York City. There are over one hun- 
‘dred scheduled arrivals and departures 
‘daily at Newark Airport. This has cre- 
‘ated a special operating situation which 
‘we believe is not experienced by other 
‘Air Corps units. It has required us to 
‘adopt Airline procedure in clearing, re- 
iceiving, and in flight discipline here 
'in the airdrome area. We realize how 
inice it will be to have an airdrome of 
our own to usw, and to some degree re- 
‘strict other alr traffic. Yet, we feel 
‘that, from a training standpoint, our 
‘location here at Newark has proven 4 
‘very valuable one, since we can observe 
‘the operations of the Airlines at such 
‘close range. 

Each year, we have been called upon 
‘for our full quota of cooperative mis- 
‘sions with the Artillery, Anti-aircraft, 
jand other arms. This has proven to be. 
\very valuable training, reaching it cli- 
max last year in our participation in 
_the Maneuvers at Pine Camp, New York, 
‘during which time we were assigned as 
‘Army, as Corps, and as Division Aviation. 
The organization experienced no difficul- 
ties in carrying out successfully every 
type of mission assigned to it. It prov- 
ied to de a healthy ae ten to operate 
‘in the field ss:a unit, living and work- 
ing with five other complete squadron 
lunits under actual conditions of Army 
‘Field Operations. 

Summer Training this year will be 
iat Camp Dix, from July 5 to 19, at which 
‘time we would enjoy very much to de 
‘hosts to any visiting officers who might 
‘look in on us. 

Our flight directive is made particu- 
‘larly flexible a& it would pertain t9 
navigation, employment of radio, compu- 
itation and interception practice. It 
jhas been found that interest in flying 
imilitary missions is greatly enhanced by 
ithe diversification. It was our good 
ifortune to render valuable service in 
‘emergencies at sea and on land. The 
search for a lost airliner in sub-zero 


served a short period of time eas Instrucy weather in upper New York last December 


tor and was particularly valuable to the 
organization during the 1931 Air Corps 
Maneuvers, in which this Squadron par- 
ticipated with considerable success. Lt. 
Kase was succeeded by Capt. William J. 
McKiernan, Jr.,who is still filling that 
assignment very effectively. 

This organization now has two large 
hangars and a two-story Administration 
Building, located to the southeast of 
the "World's Busiest Airport",where it 


has been our pleasure to be host to over; 


fifteen hundred visitors annually. Our 


friends in the Air Corps and other gov- | 


ernmental services are believed to visit 
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|}was a Gifficuit and most unpleasant as- 
signment and yet three officers voluntar- 
| ily gave their time and abilities to that 
emergency. During the disaster at sea 
of the S.S."Morro Castle",pilots and ob- 
| servers of this organization saved many 
lives by directing rescue boats to those 
persons floating beyond the vision of 
Surface searchers. Commendations are 
bab being received as a result of this 
work. 

Death has come to some who once flew 
| with us and in every instance it occurred 
'in line of duty. Bach and every one of 

us 


le, contr) bution to the 
the outfit. 





i them gave a v 
| esprit-de-corps Oo 
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NATIONAL GUARD AIR CORPS ‘a eras 
By Major Ralph P. Cousins, Air Corps (National Guard Bureau). 


ry HERE are 19 Observation squadrons, 

J} each with a photographic and at- 
tached medical section, in the 
National Guard of the various 
States. Eighteen of these are as- 
signed to National Guard Divisions 
; one, the Arkansas unit, with no 
division assignment, is designated for 
corps use. New as Guard units after 
the war, they were organized and given 
Federal recognition during the years 
1921 to 1930. 

They are made up of 411 officers and 
1,908 enlisted men. Of the officers, 
218 are rated as pilots and 68 as obser- 
vers without pilot ratings. 

Initially, the units were equipved 
with five training type airplanes, fur- 
nished as a free issue from wartime 
stock by the Regular Army. These have 
been replaced successively by newer 
training tyoes, and then by service 
types, so that now each unit is author-. 
ized eight service type Observation ~- 
please. Desvite critical shortage of 

unds in recént years, the Bureau has 


met the increasing costs of this equip- 


ment, and today the units are practic- 
ally up to authorized strength. 

In their operation, the States fur- 
nish the airdrome and hangar facilities. 
The Federal Government furnishes the 
planes and allied technical equipment 
and provides pay for the Federal care- 
taker mechanics and all personnel in 
the units. 

Pilots have received their training 
in various ways. Approximately 50 per 
cent are war-time pilots. Of the re- 
mainder, about one-half are graduates’ 
of the Air Corps Training Center, and 
the other half have been trained in 
commercial schools or locally in the 
units. Practically none of the obser- 
vers are war-time officers. Most of 
them have received their training with- 
in the organization. Ordinarily they 
enlist for this training and, upon com- 
pletion thereof, are examined for rating 
and are given a commission at the time 
the rating is issued. A policy now es- 
tablished provides an average of ten 
observers per unit. 

All training is directed toward the 
development of a well rounded observa- 
tion unit. Flying is done on prearrang- 
ed schedules, in accordance with train- 
ing Progrems established for the units 
by the War Department and Corps Area 
Commanders. Missions such as would be 
performed in war in artillery observa- 
tion, infantry contact and liaison, and 
aerial photography, be pars radio and . 
other means of communication, are per- 
formed under conditions approaching as 
nearly as possible those-to be encount- 
ered in actual service. This is done 
at prescribed drill periods or at other 
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times. Planes are always available for 
the use of pilots for either day or night 
missions, and pilots are encouraged and 
required to fly regularly and frequently. 
Initially this flying was confined large- 
ly to day-time missions in good weather. 
In the formative years, pilots averaged 
approximately four hours per month. With 
the development of planes, engines and 
flying instruments, however, this train- 
ing has progressed until in the last two 
years al eg in the Guard have aver- 
aged over 100 hours per year on day and 
en missions, in both good weather and 
a . 

During the summer training camps, every 
effort is made to train units in coopera- 
tive missions with ground forces. Par- 
ticular stress in this work is made on 
performance of air-ground communication 
and liaison, using radio, visual signals 
and a system of pick-up and drop messages. 
Many hours are spent in flying missions 
for the training of anti-aircraft artil- 
lery in gins and sound location, and 
in towing targets for anti-aircraft and 
light artillery fire. These cooperative 
missions ordinarily are limited by the 
amount of time the ground forces can de- 
vote to them, bearing their other ground 
training missions in mind. 

In the Fg ie apes of Regular Army avi- 
ation, and based on the increasing per- 
formance of planes and the elimination 
of bad weather and darkness as limiting 
factors to continuous flight, the Army 
Air Corps has developed an Air Force,made 
up of Bombardment, Pursuit and Attack. In 
tnis way they have largely departed from 
the war-time conception of limited overa- 
tion and direct supvort of grows troops. 
As this development has contimued they 
have grown away from Observation aviation, 
which has been left more and more the re- 
svonsibility of the National Guard. Thus 
it happens that these units will be call- 
ed on in war to carry almost wholly the 
responsibility of all ground force obser- 
vation up to that for the Army. 

Since Observation squadrons and planes 
in the squadrons will operate in war most- 
ly as individual airplanes, or small for- 
mations, and will not be called on for 
mass formation fighting, no particular 
effort is made to group the planes of 
several squadrons in mass formation. 
When, on special occasions, it has been 
done, the results have been gratifying. A 
notable instance was the Guard participa- 
tion in the 1931 Air Corps Demonstration 
Maneuver, for which each Guard unit was 
Called on to furnish five planes. These 
were grouges into a wing, made up ofthree 
groups, with a total of 95 planes. This 
tes participated as a unit in all the 
difficult flying of the entire maneuver 


|without a single casualty to any of the 





participating personnel or gipnas suageer 





concentrations have also occurred at 
National Guard conventions and the 
National Air Races. At the National 
Guard convention in Nashville last fall, 
there were 60 National Guard planes,and 
at the National Air Races in hiami in 
January, 1935, practically every ser- 
viceable National Guard plane was 
present. 

The ground facilities and general 
ground organization are of great impor- 
tance in the peace-time development of. 
aviation. During the period when the 
ary | was called on to carry the air 
mail, the lietional Guard placed all its 
facilities at the disvosal of the Air 
These were utilized in the most 


-networl on all lines. 





Corvus. 
gratifying way. National ad air- 


dromefacilities and the mechanic per- 





sonnel formed the background for the Army 


In addition, the 
Guard turned over to the Air Corps during 
this erfort, 53 of its best and newest 
planes. It would have been impossible 
for the Air corps to have operated as ef- 
ficiently as it did without the assistance 
of the National Guard. 

Thus these units have srown to their 
present important place in our scheme of 
national aerial defense. Each year their 
value becomes more apparent to the ground 
command of the National Guard and the 
Army. Their relations with their ground 
commands and with the Army Air Corps are 
cordial. They are developing well and 
will answer "Present" when the roll is 
called in our next National Imergency. 
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MILITARY RECORD OF MAJOR-GENDRAL ALBERT HAZaN BLANDING 
Chief of the National Guard Bureau 


fe 

f 4 Ome in Lyons, Iova, November 
/ << 9, 1876. Moved to Florida 
| - with his parents in Decemver, 

# 1878. Graduated from the 
a 4 East Florida Seminary (State 

—- Ml atery Academy) No. one in 
Class of 1894, wit 
lieutenant and battalion adjutant. 

Enlistinz in Gainesville rds, 
F.§.T., in 1895, General Blanding serv- 
ed as an enlisted man in that organiza- 
tion until its disbandment prior to the 
spent en~aaer ican War. On Sentember 23, 
1899, he was commissioned a Cantain in 
the National Guard of Florida and as- 
Signed as Rezimental Adjutant, end In- 
fantry. He was commissioned Major in 
1906, Lieut.-Colonel in 1908, Colonel 
in 1909, and commanded the 2nd Florida 
Infantry in Mexican Border service from 
June, 1916, to March, 1917. 

Mustered into Federal service for the 
World War, August 5, 1917, he was ap- 
ointed ere aera by the Presi- 

ent, August 30, 1917, and assigned to 
Command the 56th Devot Brigade, 3lst 
Division. Upon the breaking up of this 
brigade in October 


of the same division. In December,1917, 
he was assigned to command the 185th 


Infantry Brigade, 93rd Provisional Divi- 


sion, going:overséas with his organiza- 
tion in April, 1918. Ka 


Sent tc the front three days after ar- 


rival in Frauce, General a was 
attached to the 16th (French) Infantry 


Division for observation and instruction 


and served with them for about ten days. 
Late in April he was attached to the 
end American Division, and served with 
it until June 15, 1918. 
tached to the 63rd Brigade of the 3énd 
American Division and served with it in 
defensive operations in the Rouge Mont 


Sector in Alsace until about July 10, from G.H.Q., A: E.F. Appointed Major Gen- 
- 1918, when he was ordered to the Fifth a“ of the Line, and aéeizned to. comand 
' hot -70 a" mo 


rank of cadet first 


1917, he was attach- 
ed fo command the 56th Artillery Brigade 


He was then at- 





American Division in the St. Die Sector 
in Lorraine where he commanded the north 
sub-sector of the line held by that divi- 
sion and manned by the 60th U.S.Infantry, 
the 137th French Infantry and one battal- 
ion of the lst Alpine Chasseurs. 

On the withdrawal of the 5th Division 
from the line of that sector, he was or- 
dered to the 27th American Division to 
command the S3rd Brigade, talcing over on 
the night of August SOth with the brigade 
in the line in Deckaboush Lake Sector 
between Ypres and Mt. Kemmel, Belgium. He 
commanded the troops of this Division 
which were used in the taking of 
Vierstraate Ridge and in the assault on 
Wycheate Ridge, August 3lst to Seotember 
end. From there he proceeded with the 
27th Division to the Somme Area and con- 
manded the troops used in the voreliminary 
attack on the scopy ate line, September 
27, 1918, and the 53rd Brigade in the 
main attack on Seotember 29, 1918. On the 
afternoon of that day he was placed in 
command of all the Infantry of the Divi- 
Sion. He cowmanded his brigade in the 
advance after the breaking of the 
Hindenburg Line to the vicinity of Le 
Cateau, including the Battle of the Celle 
River, October 17-22, 1918. 

On the final withdrawal of the 27th Di- 
vision from the line, General Blanding 
was ordered to command the 184th Brigade 
of the 9end Division, and joined it on 
November <, 1918, near Pont a Mousson, 
Opposite Metz, being in the line there at 
the declaration of the Armistice. He re- 
Linquished command of this Brigade in 
Brest, France, in February, 1979, and re- 
turned to the United States as troop com- 
mander on the U.S.S. PR#SIDENT G »with 
part of the 4lst Division and casuals. He 
was discharged March 1, 1919. 

Awarded the D.S.M., one divisional cita- 
tion from Hq. 27th Div., and one citation 





















































the 3lst Division on October 15, 1924. 

General Peng re was awarded the 
Active State Service Medal on April 8, 
1929, and the Florida Cross on July 2l, 
1932. On January 321, 1936, he was ap- 
paeases Chief of the National Guard 

reau. 
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POLAR EXPLORATION PLANE GOES TO MUSEUM 

The veteran Northrop Gamma "Polar 
Star," in which Lincoln Ellsworen and 
his pilot, Lieut. Herbert Hollick-Kenyon 
successfully spanned the Antarctic con- 
tinent between November 22nd and Decem- 
ber Sth, last, arrived at Bolling Field, 
D.C., on Avril 30th, where it was ac- 
cepted by officials of the Smithsonian 
Institute. The plane arrived at Bolling 
Field from Floyd Bennett Airport, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., at about 1:30 p.m., being 
flown a, Lieut. Hollick-Kenyon. 

Mr. Ellsworth had been in the city two 
weeks prove carats when he was awarded 
the Hubbard Gold Medal, highest award cf 
the National Geogravhic Society, b 
President Roosevelt for "Heroic and ex- 
traordinary achievement in Arctic and 
Antarctic exploration, 1925-1926." On 
the same evening, Avril 15th, Mr. 
Ellsworth spoke at Constitution Hall in 
Washington to a large group cf dignita- 
ries, and outlined new geographic 
knowledge resulting from his flight and 
described the experience of himself and 
Hollick-Kenyon. Among those present at 
the lecture were Major-General Oscar 
Westover and Brigadier-General and Mrs. 
Henry H. Arnold 
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AIR MANEUVER IN SAN ANTONIO CELEBRATION © 


At 4:00 p.m. on Friday, April 24th, 
Tine Pursuit airplanes, led by Captain 
C.K. Rich, and nine Bombardment air- 
planes, led by Capt. \. 3. thiteon, took 
off Soe Sneed Field, Texas, on a train-~ 
ing maneuver involving the interception 
of Bombardment airplanes by the Pursuit 
formation. At the same hour, a 4-mile 
long "Battle of Flowers" parade in com- 
memoration cf the 100th anniversary of 
the Battle of San Jacinto, began to 
weave through the streets of San Antonio. 
Hundreds of beautiful floats attracted 
thousands of people. - This throng was 
nist ehhage and fascinated by the two for- 
Mations of airplanes which approached 
the parade route close enough to enable 
pedestrians to follow their movements. 

vaptain H.R. Yeager, in a BT airplane, 
was circling above these formations with 
& member of the Reserve Corps as his 
passenger to act in the capacity of 
radio announcer. The signals from this 
3T plane and from the Pursuit ngs 
Tlown by ot Rich were picked up by 
one of the local broadcast stations and 





re-broadcast over the Southwest chain 


of stations. Captain Yeager gave a very 
good description of the maneuvers being 
performed by the airplanes, an outline 
ef the problem and the tactics involved. 
His passenger followed this by an iuter- 
esting description of the parade as it 
appeared from his position high in the 
air over San Antonio. One of the regu- 
lar announcers of the broadcasting sta- 
tion followed this with a description of 
the individual floats as they passed 
just beneath his improvised reviewing 
stand on the balcony of a local hotel. 
The broadcasting station reports that 
many favorable comments were received 
from residents all over the State and 
added that they considered the broadcast 
not only very successful and interesting 
but educational as — 


KEY TO NATIONAL GUARD AIRPORTS 


The composite illustration opposite 
this page, showing airocrts of various 
Natio Guard Division Aviation units, 
are ideutified below, as fcllows: 

1. Proposed new hangar for the 108th 
Observation Squadron at Chicago Municipal 
Airport. 

2. Cleveland Airport, 112th Observa- 
ticn Squadron, Ohio National Guard. 

3. riffith Park, Los Angeles, Calif., 
115th Observation Squadron, California 
National Guard. 

4. Newark Airport, 119th Observation 
Squadron, New Jersey National Guard. 

5. Brainard Field, Hartford, Conn., 
(before the Fieea} 118th Observation 
Squadren, Connecticut National Guard. 

6. ms Field, Baltimore, Md., 104th 
Observation Squadron, Maryland National 


Ward. 

‘@. Leambert~-&t. Louis Munici Airport, 
Robertson, Mo., 110th Observation Squad- 
ron, Missouri National Guard. 

8. Stout Field, Indianapolis, Ind., 
113th Observation Squadron, Indiana Nation- 
al Guard. 

--~000%~~< 


TOWING TARGETS FOR MeCHANIZED CAVALRY 


One officer and seven enlisted men of 
the 15th Observation Squadron departed 
frow Scett Field, Belleville, Il1,, for 
Fort Knox, Ky., fo tow aerial targets for 
the lst Cavalry (Mechanized) during the 
period May lst to June ist. They are: 
end Lieut. Jack S. Bond, Air Reserve, 
Privates D.K. Phillips and ©.C. Mitchell, 
nase ep Sergeants B. Maxam and J.R.Whitson, 

ow target operators; Staff Sergeants G.H. 
Sparling and G.E. Brown, crew chiefs; and 
Sergeant A.T. gies et ma chauftfenr. 

--=-000--= 

At the end of the working day on May lst, 
2,000 “2 yards of reinforced concrete had 
been laid on the new airplane apron at 
Scott Field, Ill., representing about one- 
sixth of the total concrete to be laid. 


~3l- V-7009, A.C. 





THE AIR CORPS 





The mission of the Air Corps Training Cen- , 


ter is to turn out young military pilots com 
petent to undertake the duties of second 


The organization of the combat squadrons re- 
uires a high ratio of young pilots to be of- 
Fiecss of the higher grades. This ratio.is 
maintained by sending each year from 200 to | 
250 pilcts, trained at the Air Corps Training 
Center, to tactical squadrons of the Regular | 
Army. These young pilots are continued on 
active duty as Flying Cadets during one year, | 
and if their service shows them to be compe- | 
tent, they are then commissioned as second 
lieutenants, Air Reserve, and given a further 
year of active duty. 

There is legislation now pending designed 
to authorize the calling to active duty of 
1350 Reserve cfficers for periods ef five | 
years each. This would enable the selection | 
each year of approximately 270 graduates cf | 
the Training Center for duty with tactical 
squadrons. The propcsed law prevides for the 
payment, upon discharge after a minimum cf 
three years’ active duty, cf a bonus of $500. 

The Training Center is organized to receive 
new classes at the Primary Flying Schcol at 
Randolph Field, Texas, every four months. 
Each class has four months in the Primary 
Stage and four months in the Basic Stage. 
They then move over to Kelly Fieli for their 
last four months at the Advanced Flying School! 
where they are graduated as pilots. 'Primary 
Training Airplanes'"' cr PT's are flown by 
trainees during the Primary Stage. In the | 
Basic Stage training is conducted in BT eir- 
planes, which are larger, speedier and mre 
maneuverable, and which provide an intermedi- 
ate step in piloting between the PI's and the 
service type planes, such as Pursuit, Bombard 
ment, Attack and Observation, which are used | 
in the flying training at the Advanced Flying | 
School, 

Since a knowledge of the equipment he is | 
flying is essential to the student, and a con 
tinuous diet of flying would meke a student | 
“"stale,'' it is convenient and advantageous to | 
combine with the flight training, ground in- | 
struction in airplane engines, theory of 
flight, radio, ground gunnery, air navigation, 
meteorology, flight maps, airplane mainten- | 
ence and other subjects. This ground instruc+ 
tion is continued until graduation. At the 
Advanced Flying School it emphasizes the tac- | 
tics of each class of aviation - Bombardment, | 
Attack, Observation and Pursuit. . 

The Flying Cadets, with the exception of a 
few ex-enlisted men from the Army, are drawn 
entirely from civil life. They are selected 
from candidates between the ages of 21 and 27 
years who have successfully completed atleast 
two years in a college or university and who 
are in excellent physical condition. College 
graduates, however, receive priority in the 
selection of students. 

In the period of one year at the Training 
Center the young student receives a total of 
323 hours' flying instruction. As a result 
of this intensive instruction carried on al- 
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c ‘per year. 
lieutenant in an Air Corps tactical squadron. | 





TRAINING CENTER 


most continually throughout the year, the stu- 
dents put in a tremendous number of flying hours 


About 45 ef the students entering the Primary 


| Flying School successfully complete the course 
‘and graduate from the Training Center. 
| the failures are due to unsatisfactory progress 


Most of 


in flying. Therefore, the fact that a candidate 


| has passed the rigid physical and educational 


requirements does not insure his graduation. 
This indicates that there are cther factors that 
made up the potential military airplane pilot 
that are not being given consideraticn in the 
selection cf students. The Training Center, and 
@specially the School of Aviation Medicine, are 
studying this problem and with very promising 
and pesitive results. Success in being able to 


‘determine readily those possessing sufficient 


aptitude or cther essential qualities for rapid 
progress in military flying would be of the 
greatest value in a national emergency. 
Candidates for flying training who lack the 
required pre efi 4 credentials mst demon- 
strate their ag arg by successfully passing 


examinations in United States History, English, 
General History, Geography, Higher Algebra, 
Geometry, Trigonometry, and Physics. Practical- 


| ly all who finish at the Primary Flying School 
| graduate four months later from the Advanced 


Flying Schooi. The graduate who completes his 
year of active Saks Saher his status as a Flying 
Cadet, with a tactical squadron, and his addi- 
tional year or more of active duty with a tac- 
tical squadron, under his status as an Air Re- 
serve oft icer, and who then reverts to his for- 


|mer civilian status, may and can maintain active 


contact with the Service through membership in 
the National Guard or Organized Reserves. 
thermore, as a civilian with this wealth of fly- 
ing experience behind him, he is in a favorable 
pesiticn to seek loyment with a ccnmercial 
aviation company. hen, too, there is the recent 
possibility of securing a permanent commission 
in the Air Corps. 

A Dey at the Training Center 

During the afternoon most men devote them 
selves to some form of voluntary athletics. This 
takes the form of a bitterly contested kitten- 
ball game, a set or two on the tennis courts, a 
battle of strikes and spares on the local bowling 
alleys, a red hct ping pong series, or even a 
rubber of raucous bridge barring no "holts.'' The 
surroundings are ideal. Rahdolph Field is the 
most beautiful and well appointed military post 
in the Army. The Air Corps has a justified repu- 
tation of free-and-easy hospitality. San Antonio 
is a delightfully friendly city, combining the 
charm of the old South with the dash of dusky 
Mexico and the modernism of the West. 

Routine flying is conducted in the morning, 
each student being in the eir from 25 minutes to 
two hours, depending upon the progress he has 
made in the flying course. Ground school work 
is also conducted in the morning, and some of it 
in the afternvon, which is also devoted to drill 
with the rifle. However, there is plenty of time 
left for athletics and rest. Later on in the fly- 
ing course, two nights a week are devoted to 


night flying training. 
V~7009, A. C. 
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NATIONAL GUARD AVIATION OFFICERS OF DISTINGUISHED WORLD WAR SERVICE 


LIEUT.=COLONEL JOHN N. JEFFERS 

Born in Los Angeles, Calif., December 9, 
1895. Graduate of Polytechnic High School of 
Los Angeles, Calif., and of Stanford Univer- 
sity, Calif. ,(A.B. degree). 

Enlisting in the Aviation Section, Signal 
Corps, August 15, 1917, he received his ad- 
vanced flying instruction at the French avia- 
tion schools at Tours and Issoudun. Follow- 
ing his appointment as a lst Lieutenant, he 
took a course of instruction at the aerial 
gunnery school at Cazeaux. In April, 1918, 
he was attached to the 94th Pursuit Squadron 
at the front, and participated in intensive 
patrol and combat operations with this unit. 
He is credited with the destruction of two 
enemy aircraft in aerial combat. 

Decorations: Croix de Guerre (France); Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross (U.S.). - : 

Col. Jeffers is now Air Officer of the 40th 
Division Aviation, California National Guard. 
LIEUL.-COLONEL GEORGE A. VAUGHN 

Born in Brooklyn, N.Y., May 20, 1897. Grad- 
uated from Adelphia Academy, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
in 1915, and from Princeton University with 
the degree of B.S. in 1920. 

Enlisting in the Aviation Section, Signal 
Corps, June 29, 1917, Col. Vaughan performed 
most of his active service overseas. He was 
commissioned a 2nd Lieutenant on February 7, 
1918, and lst Lieutenant on March 8, 1918. 

Col. Vaughn received his ground school 
training at the School of Military Aeronaut- 
ics, Princeton University, and his flying 
training in England, following the completion 
of which. he was assigned to the 84th Squadron, 
R.A.F. He served with this organization un-- 
til August 28, 1918, when he was assigned to 
the 17th U.S. Aero Squadron. 

Rated as the second living ''Ace': 6f the 
U.S. Air Service, Col. Vaughn is officially 
credited with 13 victories over enemy air- 
craft. He was awarded the British Distin- 
guished Flying Cross and the U.S. Distinguish- 
ed Service Cross, the latter decoration for 
extraordinary heroism in action near Ca-brai, 
France, Sept. 22, 1918. While leading an of- 
fensive flight patrol, he sighted 18 enemy 
Fokkers about to attack a gr of five 
Allied planes flying at a low level. Although 
outnumbered nearly 5 to 1, he attacked the 
enemy group, personally shot down two enemy 
planes, the renaining three planes of his 
eroup shooting down two more. His courage 
and daring enabled the group of Allied planes 
to escape. Again, on Sept. 28, 1918, he 
alone attacked an enemy advance plane which 
was supported by 7 Fokkers, and shot it down 
in flames. 

Col. Vaughn was honorably discharged from 
the service, February 7, 1919, and is now 
Air Officer of the 27th Division Aviation, 
New York National Guard. 

Lieut.-Colonel Errol Zistel 

Born in ys 0, July 16, 1895. Grad- 

uated in 1915 from St. Johns Military Academy, 





Delafield, Wis. Enlisting in the Aviation 


Section, Signal Corps, April 17, 1917, he was 
assigned to duty as student at the Curtiss Avia- 
tion School at Newport News, Va., from which he 
graduated July 28, 1917. Shortly thereafter he 
was assigned as student at the School of Mili- 
tary Aeronautics, Ohio State University, anc, 
following his graduation therefrom, was ordered, 
to duty overseas, receiving addition=l flying 
training, also instruction in aerial gumery, 
in various British aviation schools. Upon the 
completion of his training, he was assigned to 
the 43rd Squadron, Royal Air Force, for duty 
in France.. On July 2, 1918,. he was transferred 
to the 148th U.S. Aero Squadron, and he was on 
duty therewith until he was wounded in action 
on Sept. 24, 1918. Col. Zistel was honorably 
discharged from the service on December 26,1915. 
Col. Zistel is credited with the destruction 
in aerial combat of three enemy aircraft. He 
is now Air Officer of the 37th Division Avia- 


LIEU?.-COLONEL H. WEIR COOK 

Born in Wilkinson, Indiana, June 30, 1892. Ar- 
riving in France about one month prior to 
America's entry into the war, he enlisted in the 
French Army, served therewith for six months and 
then obtained his release to join the U.S. Air 
Service in France. He served at the front as a 
member of the 94th Aero Squadron and participated 
in much of the aggressive combat and pursuit work 
of this Squadron. He is officially credited with 
the destruction of 7 enemy aircraft (3 airplanes 
and 4 ~ar ter. thus bearing the unofficial de- 
signation of ''Ace.'' For six months following the 
signing of the Armistice, he was stationed at 
Coblenz, Germany, with the Army of Occupation. He 
was promoted to Captain, March 18, 1919. 

Decorations: Distinguished Service Cross (U.S.); 
Medeille Commemrative (France). 

; LIEUI.-COLONEL WILLIAM D. TIPTON 

-Born in Jarrettsville, Md., Dec. 11, 1892. 
Graduated from Western Maryland College, A.B. deg., 
in 1910; B.S. deg. Johns Hopkins Uniwersity,1921, 

Enlisting in the Aviation Section, Signal Corps, 
in May, 1917, he graduated from the School of 
Military Aeronautics, Ohio State University, in 
August, 1917, and in that month was ordered to 
duty overseas. He was a student at the aviation 
ground school, Oxford University, England, gradu- 
ating in Oct. 1917, and received his flying train- 
ing in the Royal Air Force. Commissioned a lst 
Lieutenant, U.S. Air Service, in Feb. 1918, he 
saw active service with Squadron No. 3, Royal 
Air Force, March to July, 1918. In July and 
August, 1918, he was flight commander with the 
17th U.S. Aero Squadron. On August 28th he was 
taken a prisoner of war and released in December, 
1918. During his active flying service at the 
front, he participated in both the Sonme and Lys 
defensives, and is officially credited with the 
destruction of two enemy airplanes and one bal- 
loon. He was honorably discharged from the 
service, February, 1919, and later commissioned 
a Captain in the Air Reserve. 

In 1921, Col. Tipton became a member of the 
Maryland National Aviation. He is now the 
Air Officer of the 29th Division Aviation. 
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The muabers of each class of airplane 
which should be bought is a subject that 
has been uppermost in the deliberations 
on aviation programs and organization 
for several years. This question looms 
large in considerations not only in our 
own country but in all _the leading air 
powers of the world. It constituted 
one of the most important items of stuy 
by the War Department Specicl Committee 
on the Army Air sg eh which was headed 
by the Hon. Newton D. Baker, and which 
held its sessions in Washington during 
the middle of 1934. 


The determination of the proper ratio | 


of Pursuit aviation to Bombardment avia- 
tion in the make-up of the fighting air 
force of the country, and the number of 
observation airplanes needed to serve 
the ground armies have long been taxing 
the authorities. e Baker Board arriv- 
ed at a ratig of Se of Pursuit air- 
prance to 48> Bombardment airplanes. 

his ratio constituted a considerable 
increase in the peopettson of Bombard- 
ment over what had been adopted under 
the Air Corps Five-Year Program, formu- 
lated in accordance with the Air Corps 
Act of 1926., Under this program the 
ratio was 7% Pursuit to 21% Bombard- 
ment. 

A study submitted for the considera- 
tion of the Baker Board showed that in 
1934 in the air forces of the leading 
air powers the average proportion of , 
Pursuit to Bombardment was 58% to 42%. 
This re proportion of Bombardment 
in the foreign air forces to that ob- 
taining in our own service no doubt in- 
fluenced to a considerable degree the 
final recommendation upon this point 
which was submitted by the Baker Board. 
It will be recalled that this recommen- 
dation called for 52% Pursuit to 48 
Bombardment, as compared with an aver- 
age in leading fore ga powers of 58% to 
42%. -This increase in Bombardment, re- 
commended by the Baker Board, was in ac- 
cordance with the clearly indicated 
trend in this direction as revealed by 
a study of the foreign air forces over 
a gextos of years. 

his tendency to increase the propor- 





tion of Bombardment has continued since 
1934. Data for es air forces con- | 
sidered fairly accurate shows the fol- | 
lowing ratios of Pursuit to Bombardment ; 
Germany 29% Pursuit to 71% Bombardment 
Great Britain 35% Pursuit to 65, Bo bardment 
Italy 52% Pursuit. to 48/5 Bombardment 
It will be noted that the percentage 
in Italy is exactly the same as that 
re nded by the er Board. France 
has 61: aaeee t to 39% Bombardment, and 
Japan has 66% Pursuit to of Bombard- 
ment. It is believed that both France 





and Japan have programs calling for an 
fr Habavdeent ‘cirplenee: 


increase in the 





BUYING MILITARY AIRPLAN:S 
By Major-General Oscar Westover, Air Corps, 
Chief of the Air Corps 


The average ratio for these five ioreign 
powers is now 44% Pursuit to 56% Bombard- 
ment, an increase of 14 penne in Bonm- 
bardment in two years. Compare this with 
the Army Air Corps program which shows a 
pr dicted status for June 30, 1937, of 

5% Pursuit to 55% Bombardment. The fore- 
going data appear to indicate that air- 
plane programs in our own case, as well 

as in those of the other leading air 
owers, are greatly influenced by "what 
The other fellow is doing." For lack of 
a better guide, this is probably a common 
sense procedure. 

Of course, it is fairly certain that the 
proper proportion of the various classes 
of combat aviation which should be includ- 
ed in an effective air force should be 
predicated upon more basic considerations 
than simply a comparison with what the 
other nations are doing. Studies are con- 
stantly being developed with this objec- 
tive in view. The Air Corps Tactica 
School at Maxwell Field, a., carries on, 
from year to year, an intensive study of 
this matter from the theoretical stand- 
point. Now that we have a General Head- 
quarters Air Force, this organization is 
carrying on this study from a practical 
standpoint. It must readily apparent 
that these practical studies are essential 
to reaching adequate conclusions uvon the 
subject of the proper proportion of Pur- 
suit aviation to Bombardment aviation in 
an efficiently organized air force. 

This decided trend toward an increased 
number of the larger sized airplanes has 
complicated the “ge pees programs of 
all the important air powers. Larger air- 
planes cost more! Procuring officers 


\have found it imvossible to buy the nun- 


ber of airplanes carried in the budget. 
Coupled with the increase in size of the 
airplanes themselves is an increase in 
the number and cost of the "gadgets" re- 


| quired to ee ee These two principal 


items furnish the answer to the question 
frequently asked: "why hasn't the Air 
Corps got more airplanes?" 

Aoplying this answer specifically, let 
us consider the first program prepared 
after the passage of the Air Corps Act of 
1926, that for the Fiscal Year 1927, we 
find that 139 Pursuit airplanes were in- 
cluded and “ee 65 Bombardment. However, 
by the Fiscal Year 1937, just ten years 
later, only 78 Pursuit are included in 
the procurement program and 184 Bombard- 
ment are to be bought. The following are 
ouly a few of the items of equipment to 
be found in the 1937 Bombardment air- 
planes which were not available for use 
in 1927: 

Automatic Pilot Radio Direction Finder 

Flaps Gyro Turn Indicator 

Radio Compass Electric Bomb Release 

Automatic Controllable Provellers 

Instrument Landing Equipment 
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Retractable Landing Gear 

Electric Remote Control for Wing Guns 

Automatic Propeller Syzuchronizers 

In addition to the above list, it is 
to be noted that many of the instruments 
and articles of equioment used in the 
1927 Bomber have been so greatly improv- 
ed that their cost in 1937 is consider- 
ably in excess of what it was in 1927. 

We find that in the Fiscal Year 1927 
estimates to the Appropriation Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives the 
unit cost of Pursuit airplanes was 

d at $33,500, and of Bombardment a 

64,000. In the Fiscal Year 1937 esti- 
mates, the unit cost of Pursuit was 
placed at $30,000, and the average unit 
cost of three types of Bombardment at 
$115,000. 

Now if we ae A these 1937 unit costs 
to the ratio of the two classes which 
existed in 1927, we find that, instead 
of having a program for 1937 of 78 Pur- 
suit and 184 Bombardment, we would have 
a plan to buy 179 Pursuit and only 83 
Bombers. And these planes would cost 
guly $14,915,000 instead of the 

23,040,000 actually allotted to the 
1937 procurement. 

In other words, if we still retained 
the 1987 porter as to the proportion of 
Pursuit to Bombardment airplanes, in 
1937 our 262 airnlanes of these two 
classes would co:t us $8,425,000 less 


lac-— 





than under our vresent policy covering 
the ratio of these two classes. For this 
saving, and employing the same ratio, we 
could buy 147 more airplanes, or a total 
of Pursuit and Bombardment for 1937 of 
409 instead of 262. 

In view of this important increase in 
the number of combat airplanes, we should 
be able to procure by reverting to the 

Olicy of ten years ago, it is essential 
Phat we should be sure we are correct in 
our present policy. To reassure us on 
this point, we have, first, the fact that 
two leading air powers, Great Britain and 
Germany, are buying an even greater pro- 
portion of Bombardment airplanes than we 
are, While a third, Italy, is buying the 
same proportion. econdly,. the maneuvers 
of the GHQ Air Force show that this in- 
creased number of Bombers meets the re- 
quirements of air force operations while 
a smaller number does not. 

It is believed that the people of the 
United States can derive considerable sat- 
isfaction from the thought that the mili- 
tary a they are buying are as 
good as those of any other country, and 
that the proportion of the various class- 
es is maintained in such a way as to in- 
sure, as far as is humanly possible, a 
well balanced Gombat force designed to 
afford the maximum ii air defense for the 
money expended. 
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HOW TO SECURE A FLYING CADET APPOINTMENT 





Young men interested in adopting fly- 
ing as a Career,and anxious to take ad- 
vantage of the ovvortunity afforded 
them to obtain flying training free of 
cost at the Army Air Corps Training 
Center, often ask the question - "What 
must I do to secure a Flying Cadet ap- 
pointment?" 

The answer is very simple. Write a 
letter or post card to The Adjutant 
General of the Army, War Department, 
Washington, D.C.; or to the Chief oz 
the Air Corns, War Department, 
Washington, D.C., or to the Secretary 
of the Air Corps Training Center, 
Randolph Field, Texas, and simply say: 

"Please send me information and ap- 
plication blanks relative to securing 
an appenaneess as a Flying Cadet in the 
Army Air Corps." Such a request will 
receive immediate attention. 

If you will turn_to page 32 of this _ 
issue of the News Letter, you will note 
the eligibility requirements incident 
to Flying Cadet appointments. It 
be stated here that young men who,this 
year, fulfill the entrance requirements 
may expect to receive an appointment,as 
there are a number of extra vacancies. 

Here are some of the alluring pros 
pects ahead of the Flying Cadet: 

An intensive one-year course of fly- 
ing and ground instruction under a sys- 
tem generally conceded to be superior 





to any in the world. 

A salary of $75.00 a month while under- 
going training; also a ration allowance 
of $1.00 per day. 

Uniforms and equipment free of cost. 
Appointment as 2nd Lieutenant, Air Re- 
serve, uvon completion of the year's fly- 
ing course and greduation from the Advanc- 
ed Flying School, and assignment to active 
duty with an Air Corps tactical squadron 
for a period of from three to five years. 

Promotion to lst Lieutenant upon comple- 
tion of three years of such active duty, 
followed by active duty as a lst Lieuten- 
ant for remaining two years. 

Pay, allowances and flying pay the same 
as Air Corps officers of simiiar rank in 
je Regular Army, while on such active 

UY a . 

A bonus of $500 upon discharge from the 
service after a minimum of three years of 
active duty. 

An opportunity to secure a permanent 
commission in Air Corvos, Regular Army. 

A splendid oppe reas Sy to secure a re- 
munerative position in commercial avia- 
tion, where agg of the Air Corps 
Training Center are in demand, particular- 
ly so after they have gained more experi- 
ence through serving several years o 
active duty with Air Corps tactical or- 
ganizations. 

An opportunity later to maintain affili- 
ation with military aviation by joining 
the National Guard. 
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